Gtory TO 
GOD, 
PEACE ON EARTH, 
INDNESS, JUSTICE 
AND MERCY TO 
Every LivinG 


I would not enter on my list of friends, 

Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility, the man 

Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm.—Cowprr. 


Vol. 42. Boston, June, 1909. 


Reproduction, by special permission, of one of the Habitat Bird Groups in the American Museum of Natural History, New York. 


THE AMERICAN EGRET IN A SOUTH CAROLINA CYPRESS FOREST. 
Background by Bruce Horsfall. Birds by Herbert Lang. 


(Written for Our Dumb Animals.) 
AIGRETTE PLUMES: THE WHITE 
BADGE OF CRUELTY. 


No form of feather adornment has 
been and is more harmful in its effects 
than the wearing of “‘aigrettes’’ or 
herons’ plumes. These dainty, graceful 
feathers, unlike the distorted skin of 
some poor humming bird or warbler, 
carry with them no suggestion of death, 
and many a woman on whose bonnet 
they are placed is wholly ignorant of 
the unspeakable cruelty the taking of 
these feathers entails. If each plume 
could tell its own sad history, every 
humane woman in the land would raise 
her voice in protest against a fashion 
which threatens with extinction one of 
the most beautiful of animate creatures. 

Aigrette plumes constitute the wed- 
ding dress of the several species of 
white herons or egrets, and are worn 
only during the nesting season. The 
birds are exceedingly sociable in dis- 
position, and, when breeding, gather in 
colonies or rookeries, often containing 
hundreds of pairs. 

The plume hunter, armed, prefer- 
ably with a small rifle, shoots the parent 
birds as they return with food for their 
young. The bird falls, the slight report 
of the rifle does not alarm others that 
soon follow, and within a few days 
most of the parents have been killed, 
while the nestlings, lacking their care, 
die of starvation. 

The method is simple—any boy with 
a gun can become a plume hunter — 
but so effective that at the present rate 
of destruction the herons will soon 
succumb toit. A Florida plume hunter 
once told the writer that with two or 
three assistants he had killed 300 egrets 
in one afternoon; another boasted that 
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he and his party had killed 130,000 birds, 
mostly plume birds, during one season. 

Having practically exterminated the egrets 
in Florida, plume hunters have turned their 
attention to other parts of the birds’ range; 
advertising in local papers, offering large 
prices to native hunters, and organizing ex- 
peditions to explore the coasts and inland 
marshes, from our southern boundaries to 
the Argentine Republic. 

To prevent the killing of birds throughout 
this great region is obviously impossible, 
and laws which alone prohibit their destruc- 
tion are valueless. Until, therefore, laws are 
passed forbidding the wearing of aigrettes, 
the salvation of the herons rests solely in 
woman’s hands. 

Can any humane woman, knowing these 
facts, wear in her bonnet this White Badge 
of Cruelty—undeniable evidence of her ap- 
proval of merciless slaughter and indescrib- 


able suffering? 
FRANK M. CHAPMAN. 


(Written for Our Dumb Animals.) 
THE LAWYER AS A MAN OF POWER. 


Few men in the community have as many 
things of sacred importance intrusted to them 
as the lawyers. When we try to fully un- 
derstand this claim we must remember that 
no true conception of the lawyer’s influence 
can be found by considering only trial lawyers. 
There are many famous and influential lawyers 
who never appear in the courts in the usually 
understood capacity of a ‘‘trial lawyer.” 

The lawyer has to deal with the relation- 
ships of men. He is continually trying to 
answer such questions as, Who is guilty and 
how guilty is he? Who is responsible and 
how responsible is he? What motive was at 
the bottom of an action? What disposition 
should be made of property? Who is entitled 
to damage money’? What is the meaning of 
a will? To whom should divorce be granted? 
What is legally right for the weak? These 
are the most sacred interest of life and all of 
these and numberless more come in a legion 
of different forms into the hands of the lawyer. 

The lawyer’s character will largely de- 
termine his activities because his mind, his 
methods, his feelings, his aims and principles 
will all take color from what the man truly 
is in his innermost being. 

If sterling character and sensitive conscience 
are not present, the evil man in society may 
be assisted, penalties held from guilty parties, 
loop-holes opened for the escape of rogues; 
the tracks of grafters covered, and the cry of 
the weak be lost in the noisy machinery of 
legal shops, and cruelty and tyranny hold as 
slaves the voiceless helpers of the world. 

In contrast to this, the great noble lawyer 
of character high, principles true, and with 
conscience sensitive to the calls of the divine, 
moves continually upon the fundamental laws 
of nature, ‘“‘That a man should live on, hurt 
no one and render unto every man his due.” 

We must remember that all trouble as a 
rule has two sides and that men who handle 
these troubles of human beings will not always 
find themselves on the side of innocence and 
right; but a lawyer can stand so firm for 
noble life that he will be able to apply the 
right methods, motives and actions in behalf 
of whatever right there may be found on 
even the wrong or guilty side of a question. 

In a world of human laws, social customs, 
legal rights with penalties and forfeits, num- 
erous and trying, justice demands that even 
the guilty man shall have the best possible 
chance to be seen and known aright. 

He is truly a lawyer of power and a man 
to be honored who would rather lose a case 
than lose the truth, who would rather know 
the joy of a clear conscience than to deprive 
anyone from that which by the law belongs 
to him. True character is not revealed by 
tricks and that shrewdness which takes ad- 
vantage of weakness is sure to unsettle the 
foundations of true nobility. 


(Written for Our Dumb Animals.) 
A CHURCH WORTHY ITS NAME. 

To give, literally, a cup of cold water, seems 
a little thing. That is why, I suppose, 
churches and church members, while they 
glibly repeat the phrase, are thinking of 
dropping their pennies in the missionary box, 
and not of doing the actual thing itself. 
Last year a church on the West Side of 
Chicago, in a section becoming more con- 
gested each year, opened its eyes to the situa- 
tion and discovered the need of giving a cup 
of cold water. There were hundreds of sa- 
loons in the neighborhood; sometimes even, 
a saloonkeeper had put a drinking fountain 
outside his door. There were fountains in 
the parks for men and dogs; but no one had 
thought of placing one close to the street, 
and for horses there was no drinking place 
within a mile and a half. At a cost of about 
a hundred and twenty-five dollars, a fountain 
for horses, dogs, and men, was placed near 
the church, close to the sidewalk; and all 
through the hot weather last summer it was 
in constant use. One could hardly pass by 
during the hot days when a horse was not 
drinking, and sometimes as many as nine 
teams were waiting their turn. While the 
horses drank, the teamster might satisfy his 
own thirst, and thus was sometimes prevented 
from going to the saloon. The-dog, too, de- 
prived of most of his rights in losing the joy 
of freedom which a country dog possesses, at 
least was given here a refreshing drink. 

The church which did this is called the 
“Church of the Redeemer’ and it bears the 
title, I think, with a better right, because of 
doing this simple deed In His Name. Have 
other churches done this wherever it is needed, 
I wonder? Has the idea of it occurred to 
those who are asking sincerely, What would 
Jesus do? E. 

Chicago, Ill. 


avi. 


MAKE IT “ANIMAL” SUNDAY. 

Superintendent C. L. Harvey, of the Hoo- 
sick Falls (N. Y.) Public Schools, writes: 

‘“‘Animal Sunday must be observed in this 
state as well as Massachusetts, and several 
people in this place are working earnestly to 
bring the matter before the clergymen in this 
and the surrounding towns. I like the name 
‘Animal’ Sunday. believe if it were called 
‘Mercy’ Sunday instead, that a great many of 
our clergymen would devote the day in 
appealing mostly for mercy toward children, 
and animals would receive a very small share 
of the discourse. Of course we all believe in 
proclaiming mercy toward children, but where 
there is one voice raised against cruelty 
toward animals there are a thousand speaking 
for children, therefore it seems only fair to 
me to let animals have the benefit of that one 
day in the year. We also think that as so 
many dumb creatures are so nearly starved 
to death during the winter, some Sunday in 
November would be a good time to arouse the 
people in their behalf. So, if you have no 
objection to that time instead of May, we will 
endeavor to have the sermon preached at that 
time.” 

We are very glad to know that our notice 
in last month’s paper has started agitation in 
one town, at least, for an Animal Sunday. 
We like the term “‘Animal” instead of ‘‘Mercy”’ 
for this Sunday, for the reasons that Supt. 
Harvey sets forth. We do not care what 
month it is in which sermons in the interests 
of animals are preached, so long as clergymen 
do not forget to speak on this topic. We 
would like to hear from all the towns in which 
Animal Sunday is observed this year. 


HUMANITY. 

The underlying principles of the anti-cruelty 
cause are justice for the helpless, succor for 
the suffering, consideration for the weak, 
compassion for the unfortunate, and kindness 
as the corner stone of character. 


WILLIAM O.STILLMAN. 


THE CHRIST OF THE ANDES. 
Christ of the Andes, from Thy glorious height, 
Look down upon the nations! Day and night 
Through ev’ry shadowed season, bleak with death, 
Triumph o’er battle. In far Nazareth 
Peaceful, unarmed and blest by brotherhood 
Thy wisdom soared above the stain of blood. 
Light of the Andes, spread thy message far 
O’er flaming fields of combat to the star. 
From love-lit Paradise through sobbing rain, 
Back to the war-bound meadowlands again. 
O let Thy gentle gaze of truth extend 
From heav’n’s high summit to the sad earth-end 
Proclaim Thy peace! Reveal Thy bloodless plan, 
Tomorrow’s hope, the destiny of man— 
Shine o’er the nations in Thy Spirit’s power 
Thine is the message of the coming hour. ; 
The sun hath risen! Let Thy mild words fal 
Above the thunder of the cannon-ball— 
O’er shrieking tempest, over hill and dale— 
Where once the soldier fought, prevail, prevail! 


Battles are won; but countless lives are lost 

Countries are purchased at their human cost. 

Pale justice stoops beneath the flags that wave 

To lift the wounded soldier from his grave. 

However fair is fame the snow is red— 

True mem’ry cannot hide away her dead. 

Vain-glorious victory, with haggard face, 

Weeps over field and fortress . .. Spread Thy grace 

Christ of the Andes, through smoke-laden air 

Save Thou Thy brother! Let the soldier's fare 

Become the food for birds. His blood-stained blade 

Draw through the dews of dawn. The souls God 
made 

Touch with Thy wisdom. Fill both land and sea 

With treasures of Thy broad serenity. 

Christ of the Andes, once upon the cross, 

What gain is triumph over human loss? 

What land, or throne, or battleship can raise 

The dead to life? O teach us Thy white ways 

Thou, rising o’er a military band, 

To still the nations with uplifted hand. 


The birds that circle round Thy rock are stirred, 
Hearing the deathless beauty of Thy word. 

They are the winged carriers of Thy worth, 
Spreading Thy gift of peace upon the earth. 

North, south, east, west they fly from hill to hill, 
The sacred messengers of Thy good will. 


Christ of the Andes, from Thy Heart’s highway 

Look down upon the nations! Night and day 

Through ev’ry shadowed season bleak with death 

Triumph o’er battle. In far Nazareth, 

Peaceful, unarmed and blest by brotherhood 

Thy wisdom soared above the stain of blood. 

O tender, towering shepherd of the light, 

Lead us above the war-cry of the night, 

Far from contention. Lead us, I implore, 

To Love and Peace and Progress evermore! 
COLETTA RYAN, in Waverley Magazine 


HIS GREATEST TREASURE. 

A certain shepherd boy was keeping his 
sheep in a flowery meadow, and because his 
heart was happy, he sang so loudly that the 
surrounding hills echoed back his song. One 
morning the king, who was out hunting, 
spoke to him and said: ‘‘Why are you so 
hap y, my boy ?” 

“Why should I not be happy?’ answered 
the boy. ‘Our king is not richer than I.” 

“Indeed,” said the king, ‘“‘pray tell me of 
your great possessions.” 

The shepherd boy answered: ‘‘The sun in 
the bright blue sky shines as brightly upon 
me as upon the king. The flowers upon the 
mountain and the grass in the valley grow 
and bloom to gladden my sight as well as 
his. I would not take a hundred thousand 
dollars for my hands; my eyes are of more 
value than all the precious stones in the 
world. I have food and clothing, too. Am 
I not, therefore, as rich as the king?” 

“You are right,” said the king, with a 
smile, “‘but your greatest treasure is your 
contented heart. Keep it so, and you will 
always be happy.” 


Every kind word you say to a dumb animal 
or bird will make you happier. 


| | 


Our 
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( Written for Our Dumb Animals by the Superintendent 
of Schools, Marblehead, Mass.) 


THE BATTLESHIP vs. THE COLLEGE. 


The modern battleship,—that ten-million- 
dollar toy of the nations, is not so romantic a 
sight as the old line-of-battle ship, like the 
“Victory,” or the frigate ‘‘Old Ironsides,”’ nor 
has it the wealth of association; but to me, 
from a mere boy, there has always been a 
strange fascination about these modern float- 
ing volcanoes, and I had taken an intense 
interest in them, from the first sight of the 
“Squadron of Evolution” that lay at anchor 
in Boston harbor twenty years ago,—the 
Boston, Chicago, Yorktown, Atlanta and 
Dolphin, down to the 15,000-ton New Jersey 
and her class. Asa student in college and in 
the early days of my teaching it was with no 
little conceit that I became able to give off- 
hand, from memory, the cost, displacement, 
armor, armament, steaming radius, and num- 
bers of turrets, masts, smoke-stacks and men 
carried by every ship of any account in the 
new navy; and I was as proud of my Uncle 
Samuel’s array of shooting-irons as the 
average among my countrymen. 

In due time I became interested in photo- 
graphy, and a few years ago, while living in 
Boston, I happened to make a visit to the 
navy yard, as I had often done, and to make 
a picture of the New Jersey, then undergoing 
repairs at Charlestown. Sometime previous I 
had made a visit to my alma mater and made a 
view of “Old Dartmouth Hall.” Looking over 
some of my prints one evening, I found the 
two prints together, and Hamlet’s ‘‘Look upon 
this picture and then upon this” occurred to 
me. All Dartmouth men were then in the 
throes of raising money to rebuild Dartmouth 
Hall, and as I looked at the two prints I was 
led to do some figuring, with these rather 
startling results:—The New Jersey cost in 
round numbers $6,000,000. This sum is 
nearly the total valuation of Dartmouth Col- 
lege. It cost $90,000 to rebuild Dartmouth 
Hall. The cost of a single battleship would 
build sixty-six Dartmouth Halls! The annual 
income of $6,000,000 at four per cent. is 
$240,000, a sum sufficient to pay the annual 
salaries of a college president at $6,000; 
twenty-five professors at $4,000 each; fifty 
instructors at $1,500 each: fifty tutors at 
$1,000 each and pay the tuition or hundred- 
dollar scholarships of ninety men! 


OLD DARTMOUTH HALL, WHICH COST $90,000 TO REBUILD. 


Thinking of the matter again lately: We are 
hearing much about Massachusetts College 
just now. Here is a sum of money, the in- 
come of which at four per cent. will pay the 
tuition at a New England college of 2,181 
boys, or of 6,400 at Massachusetts College. 
In the World Almanac for 1908 the United 
States is credited with 180 war vessels of all 
classes, that cost over $195,000,000. As the 
costs given are contractor’s prices, and the 
complete vessel almost always costs double 
the contract price, these figures may fairly be 
doubled and we have $390,000,000. The 
same authority gives the cost of the principal 
battleships of Great Britain, France, Germany, 


ve 


U. S. BATTLESHIP, NEW JERSEY, WHICH COST $6,000,000. 


Japan, Italy, Austro-Hungary, Sweden and 
Netherlands as more than $700,000,000 more, 
so that we have invested in the world’s naval 
junk nearly $1,100,000,000, or almost as much 
as the American annual drink bill, a sum that 
would build 12,222 Dartmouth Halls, the 
annual income of which at four per cent. would 
pay four-thousand-dollar annual salaries to 
11,000 college and university instructors, one- 
half as many as there are in the United States! 
Nothing has been said in this brief medita- 
tion about the cost of maintenance, which 
amounts to scores of millions annually. 
Consider a moment the tremendous contrast 
in what these pictures represent: Let us see 
how matters stand between the battleship and 
the college: The one is conceived in fear and 
hatred, purchased with taxes wrung from a 
deluded people, and dedicated to murder. 
The other is the fragrant flower on the tree 
of race-love that springs up and flourishes in 
noble hearts, is reared with the willing offer- 
ings of devoted ones, and its mission is to 
generate the divine life in human hearts and 
scatter the rays of the Father’s love in dark 
places. The message of one is ‘‘Might is 
right,” and of the other ‘‘Vox clamantis in 
deserto.”’ ALMORIN O. CASWELL. 
May 8, 1909. 


Every dollar spent for humane 
education is a dollar spent for the 
prevention of wars, incendiary fires, 
railroad wrecks, and every form of 
cruelty and crime. 


OUR CREED and the creed of our “American 
Humane Education Society,” as it appears on 
its battle flags, its badges, and its official 
seal, is “GLORY TO GOD,” “PEACE ON 
EARTH,” “KINDNESS, JUSTICE AND 
MERCY TO EVERY LIVING CREATURE.” 


<a 


ONE THING WE MUST NEVER FORGET, 
NAMELY: THAT THE INFINITELY MOST 
IMPORTANT WORK FOR US IS THE HU- 
MANE EDUCATION OF THE MILLIONS 
WHO ARE SOON TO COME ON THE STAGE 


OF ACTION. 
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ROYAL SPORT 
ITS PAINS AND PERILS 


POWER OF THE CARTOON. 

One of the most favorable signs for the 
anti-cruelty crusade is the readiness with 
which the cartoonists of the great metropolitan 
papers are attacking animal abuse. The New 

York Herald’s striking cartoons aimed at the 
vivisectionists have perhaps done more to 
bring this subject before the public than have 
all the lectures and writings on vivisection for 
the last generation. 


Recently the Chicago Tribune depicted three | 
women of fashion, each with a bird with out- | 
stretched wings on her hat and each with the | 
hide of a fur-bearing animal spread out before | 


her. Expressions of astonishment, dismay, 


and horror appear upon every countenance, as | 


one of them holds up a dail ga with these 

laring headlines: “TURKS SLAUGHTER 
HELPLESS INNOCENTS — THOUSANDS 
MASSACRED.” 

The cartoon justly attracted wide attention, 
and elicited many favorable comments, in- 
cluding the following from our good friend, 
the Secretary of the Chicago Anti-Cruelty 
Society: 

Lake Forest, Ill., May 1. 
Editor of The Tribune: 

Mr. John T. McCutcheon’s cartoon in a 
recent issue of The Tribune is a striking pro- 
test against the unconscious cruelty of fashion 
—not tosayof women. I say ‘unconscious,’ 
because it is charitable to suppose that those 
who encourage by their example the wearing 
of feathers and furs bought at the cost of 
terrible suffering really ‘“‘know not what they 
do.” 

It is probable, for example, that the three 
ladies who attended divine service on Sunday 
last in a Chicago suburb, each of whose hats 
was adorned by an aigrette, were as uncon- 
scious of the blood and torture of which that 
“white badge of cruelty” is the exponent as 
they were of the execrations of their neighbors 
who happen to know the ghastly truth. 


Again, in the matter of furs, it is incon- | 
ceivable that women who are not savage in | 


other respects would encourage the wearing of 
the fur of trapped animals if the horrors of 
this trade could really be brought home to 


them. The principal device used by profes- | 
sional trappers is the steel trap, which either | 


bites off the animal’s leg or cuts it so +7 ted 
as to encourage the creature to gnaw it off. 


S. R. TABER. 


| (Written for Our Dumb Animals.) 
| THE HORSE THAT HAD THE CHURCH- 
| GOING HABIT. 

A True Story. 


Parsons’”’ she was often called,—lived in a 
big, brown farm house, on the south side of 
the beautiful common in West Springfield, 
| Mass. 

In summer, her trusty horse was usually 
pastured near the house, and on Sunday 
mornings, the hired man was accustomed to 
| harness the horse, at the ringing of the first 
bell, and attaching him to the chaise, tie 
| him to the post by the front gate, to await the 
pleasure of his mistress. 

At the first stroke of the second bell, Lady 
Parsons always came out of her front door, 
untied the horse, and entering her chaise, 
drove to the white meeting house on the hill, 
where the horse was safely sheltered, during 
| the service, in one of the stalls of the long 


| rows of horse sheds, that then nearly sur- | 


rounded that beautiful old church. 

Now it so happened that one Sunday, for 
some reason, Lady Parsons was unable to go 
to church, and therefore the horse was not 
| harnessed as usual. 


Hearing the first bell, the horse gave signs 
of uneasiness,—trotting up to the bars, and 
whinneying, as if to call his friend, the hired 
man, to his usual Sunday morning duty. 

This restlessness continued until the second 
bell sounded, and then, in evident desperation, 
the horse leaped the fence and, falling into 
line with the long procession of church-going 
vehicles, trotted up the hill to the meeting 
house, went to his accustomed place in the 
horse sheds, remained during the service, 
backed out, as usual, when other horses backed 
out, and trotted home, no doubt with a clear 
conscience for having done the best he could. 


| Brattleboro, Vermont. 


—> 


| ‘What are you doing here?’ said the 
| woman to the tramp who had got over the 
| wall just in time to escape the bulldog. 


‘““Madame,”’ replied the dignified vagrant, 
| “I did intend to request something to eat; 
| but all I ask now is that, in the interests of 
humanity, you’ll feed that 


Globe. 


Many years ago, old Mrs. Parsons,—‘‘Lady | 


Copyright, 1909, by Life Publishing Co. 


(Written for Our Dumb Animals.) 
A LIFE-LONG LESSON. 


One day an incident occurred that had a 
powerful effect upon my after life. I was 
trundling an iron hoop when I saw a large 
toad hopping towards me. I wondered if I 
could hit him with my hoop. I raised the 
hoop and threw it at him with all my strength. 
It struck him in the back, killing him instantly. 
He spread out his legs as quick as a flash and 
looked to my wondering eyes like a little dead 
baby. I had no thought that I could hit him, 
and no desire to hurt him, and I was very much 
troubled over my unfortunate marksmanship. 
“Why did I do it,’’ I asked myself. ‘‘The 
toad was minding his own business and had 
not troubled me.”’ It taught me a lesson 
never to be forgotten, and when I pass that 
street in Salem (although many long years 
have gone by since that incident occurred) 
the whole transaction presents itself to my 
troubled vision and I still have that deed upon 
my conscience. 

The troubles of the poor toad were ended, 
but were transferred to myself in the form 
of a troubled and guilty conscience. The poor 
toad did this good. It taught its slayer to be 
more thoughtful and considerate to all crea- 
tures that exist through the goodness of God. 

If each of us can teach others what the poor 
creature taught me, we shall not have lived 
or died in vain. HENRY B. HILL. 


-— 


HORNED TOADS AS HAT PINS. 


Chicago, Ill, May 19.—Two thousand horned 
toads from Texas are going through a metalizing 
process at the Metallic Reproduction Company’s 
plant in Waukegan to be made into hat pins. To 
make each pin, a fresh toad is needed. It is chlo- 
roformed before being put into the process. The 
company plans to put out 50,000 of these toad pins. 
The toads come from a man who is gathering them 
for the company, and the idea of using them for 
hat pins is expected to appeal to the women who 
like fads.— Boston American. 


We shall anticipate any such prospective 
fad with a counter appeal to the users and 
wearers of hat pins. The humble and lowly 


toad, we are sure, was created for a higher 
purpose than head-gear ornamentation and 
to every woman, possessed with the common 
instincts of humanity, however freakish her 
ideas on personal adornment, this proposition 
will appear diabolical and revolting. 
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AN ELEPHANT’S MEMORY. 
A veterinary surgeon told the following 


of an elephant: 


his stables to attend a female elephant. 
great creature had stepped on a nail or piece 
of metal, which had penetrated her foot. She 
was in great agony, and long before I reached 


ing with pain. 

On entering, I found her standing on three 
and forward. I felt rather nervous as I ap- 
have no fear. The elephant, he explained, 
was a very intelligent creature. 

As I 
foot I felt a light touch on my hair. Turning, 
I saw the great trunk behind me, and it sug- 
gested dangerous consequences. 

“I shall have to cut deep,” I said to the 
keeper, who thereupon spoke to the elephant 
in some tongue unknown to me. Then he 
shouted: ‘Cut away!” 


the trunk tighten on my hair in a way that 
made my blood runcold. However, I screwed 
up my courage and again applied the knife. 
In a short time I had lanced the abscess, 
sprayed the foot and bound it up. Evidently 
the elephant felt immediate relief, for it re- 
laxed its grasp on my hair and drew a long 
breath. 

Several months later I happened to be in 
the neighborhood of the show, and sought out 
the keeper to inquire after my former patient. 

She was well and hearty, he told me, and 
invited me to come and see her. 


me at first with indifference, then steadily and 
with interest. Then she stretched out her 
trunk and laid it caressingly on my head. 


foot, now thoroughly healed, and showed it to 
me. She had not forgotten.—Minneapolis 
Tribune. 


HOW ELEPHANTS SLEEP. 


In captivity elephants stand up when the 
sleep; but in the jungle, in their own land, 
they lie down. The reason given for the dif- 
ference between the elephant in captivity and 


longs for liberty.— The Watchword. 


story concerning the intelligence and gratitude | 


| 


Courtesy of Travel Magazine. 


TEMPLE ELEPHANTS IN CEYLON AT THEIR EVENING BATH. 


MOST INTELLIGENT ANIMAL. 
“What animal has the highest degree of in- 
telligence ?’’ was the question recently put 


| to Dr. William T. Hornaday, the director of 


Some years ago, he said, I was summoned | 
by the proprietor of a famous show to come = | 
The | 


the elephant stables I could hear her trumpet- | 


legs, swinging the sore foot slowly backward | 


the New York Zodlogical Park. 


Without 
hesitation he replied: 

“The elephant, first of all, and then the 
orang-outang and his brother ape, the chim- 
panzee. An adult elephant soon perceives 
that it is folly to obstruct the march of human 
events. In six months a wild elephant be- 
comes a domestic animal. He will haul wood 


| and do other work with all the steadiness of an 


ox or horse. He understands right off that 


| mind is superior to matter; that his captor is 


proached the beast, but the keeper told me to | 


bent down to examine the wounded | 


stronger than himself, and that peace, security, 
the good things of earth, and longevity are the 
certain rewards of the fellow who obeys the 
law and settles down into habits of industry. 
The natives discovered long ago that it is 
cheaper to catch elephants than to breed 
them. ‘Gunda’ was taught in two days to 
ring a bell and to drop pennies in a bank 
nailed to the wall. I should be afraid to say 
how many different things an elephant can 


| learn to do one after another, either at com- 


I made one gash with the knife, and felt | 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


| 
| 


| 


| 


Finally—wonderful to relate—she lifted her | 


| 


| 


mand or out of his memory with no word from 
his keeper—thirty at least, I am sure.” 


ANIMAL SWIMMING. 

Although all reptiles and most animals and 
insects are able to swim in varying degrees, 
few possess the swimming power of human 
beings. A man has been known to swim 
thirty miles without a pause, and the only 
land animal who approaches this performance 
is the American black bear. 

The American deer, however, will occa- 
sionally swim twelve or fourteen miles at a 
stretch. It is noteworthy that, whereas the 


On approaching the elephant she looked at | hare is a proficient swimmer, the rabbit cannot 


swim at all. The common mouse and the 
field mouse can swim only a few yards, and 
often drown in the act, yet rats can swim 
splendidly. Lions and tigers swim well, 
although only from necessity, to cross a river, 
for example. The horse can swim for miles 
without becoming exhausted, and shows a 
wonderful instinct in choosing the best 
available landing place. Bears and moles 
swim well, but bats and monkeys are helpless 
in the water.—Exchange. 


When one stands at a point at which he 
may refuse or choose to give another help or 


in freedom is that the animal never acquires kindness, he is in reality also where he may 
complete confidence in his keeper, and always | choose for himself a lifelong sting of pain and 


remorse, or a bright, happy, inspiring memory. 


(Written by Geo. T. Angell for Our Dumb Animals.) 
PLEASANT RECOLLECTIONS. 

There came to our table lately, with other 
pictures, one of the Cornish Inn, eight miles 
from Windsor, Vermont, ten miles from 
Claremont, New Hampshire, and four miles 
from Meriden, New Hampshire, where we 
fitted for college. This picture brings to us 
most pleasant recollections of what we knew 
about Cornish Flat seventy years ago, when 
we used to go down there to the fall musters 
of militia and the winter sleigh rides with the 
young ladies of the Seminary at Meriden. 

As the son of a country clergyman we had 
precious little money to spend, but got a 
good deal out of it. The whole cost of our 
fitting for college during the two years we 
spent at Meriden was about one hundred 
and fifty dollars a year, which covered board, 
clothing, tuition and traveling expenses, the 
last named being quite small, as we part of 
the time walked thirty miles to save stage 
fare. We boarded at a students’ club, for 
which we bought the best potatoes in the world 
at a shilling a bushel, and our washing, in- 
cluding not only shirts and stockings, but 
sheets, towels, and pillow cases, cost only 
another shilling a week. 

One day a party of us went up to a maple 
sugar farm on a neighboring mountain and ate 
all the excellent hot biscuit and maple sugar 
and maple syrup we could possibly eat, for 
which the good lady of the farm house charged 
us six cents each. 

If we had space and time we could fill an 
entire page of this paper with the pleasant 
thoughts and recollections which this picture 
brings to us. 


<> 


WANTED: A NEW SOCIETY. 

A correspondent in a distant state wrote 
recently to urge upon us the organization of 
a society to prevent cruelty to the sick, for, 
said she, “If it is started in Boston it will 
succeed.’’ We believe there is need for one 
more society in this city, and that isa Society 
for the Prevention of Reckless Automobile 
Driving. We would like to become a life 
member of such an organization. 

In our daily walks to and from the office 
we often have to dodge speedy automobiles 
that come from four directions, at the inter- 
section of Boylston and Charles streets, and 
as we have but two eyes with which to watch 
them the feeling of uncertainty is most un- 
pleasant. The passage of that dangerous 
crossing, between five and six o’clock of an 
afternoon, has more terrors for us than -has 
a transatlantic voyage. 

We are sometimes asked if there will be 
animals in heaven. We do not know, though 
we hope there may be. But we are confident 
that Red Devils will not be there; we have 
good orthodox authority that another place 
has been provided for them. 


A WONDERFUL FRIENDSHIP. 

One of the most remarkable friendships 
among animals is that which exists between a 
cat in the elephant house at the Zoological 
Gardens in London, and the large two-horned 
African rhinoceros which is kept there. 

It is even more strange than Asop’s fable 
of the mouse and the lion, for the little sleek 
mouse was able to be of great service to the 
lion in nibbling the meshes of his net; but 
the huge rhinoceros can scarcely believe that 
pussy is able to set him free, yet, that a great 
affection exists between the two is certain. 

They may be often seen together, puss 
toying with the formidable head of the mon- 
ster, who appears to lay aside his strength, 
and is as gentle as a lamb, allowing her to do 
almost anything, even to lie sleeping con- 
tentedly close to his nose, or playfully patting 
his horn with her paws; yet with one mighty 
charge that same horn could easily destroy 
an elephant. 

True affection may exist between the most 
opposite natures, and the strong have it al- 
ways in their — to be gentle to the weak. 

— Young Folks’ Catholic Weekly. 


| 
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(Written for Our Dumb Animals.) 
TWO LOYAL DUMB FRIENDS. 

Not far from my home, in a small but at- 
tractive house, three little children romped 
daily with a spaniel puppy, as eager as they 
were for games and fun. 

She was a safe companion, ever ready to 
do their pleasure, delighted with a walk in 
the fields, appreciative of every kind word, 
telling it by a jump, a bark, a wag of the tail, 
or a kindling of the brown eyes. 

There came a change in the family life; 
goods were packed and the father, mother 
and three little children moved away. To 
the surprise of everybody, the puppy was 
left behind. Did the parents, with the in- 
difference so often seen, think that somebody 
would take in the dog and care for it? Did 
they forget how it had loved their children? 

They were not especially well-to-do, but 
many who are well-to-do, alas! will move 
away and leave their dumb friends to starve. 
Probably it was not convenient to take the 
puppy, and they did not wish the added care. 
Perhaps they did not realize how wickedly 
selfish they were. 

Neighbors took pity on the helpless creature, 
and attempted to feed her, but she ran away, 
as though she feared something dreadful had 
happened to her playmates, and she could 
not be consoled. 

Perhaps her owners had gone away on the 
street car, as they had gone before, and would 
return soon. As the house was not far from 
the track, and she could hear an approaching 
car, each day, dozens of times she waited and 
watched with ears alert, then hastened down 
the street to the car, only to come back with 
drooping head and listless step. 

She must have been nearly famished, but 
she could not eat. Day by day the little 
spaniel grew thinner and weaker, and more 
frantic from her loss. 

Finally the neighbors said, 
strangely; she is going crazy!” and a police- 
man shot her. Could that family ever for- 
give themselves for such a cruel return for 
the love given them by a speechless dog? 

Some friends of mine, a mother and daugh- 
ter, had closed their summer home and gone 
to the city for the winter. There was much 


“She is acting 


noise on the busy street; cars, automobiles 
and business wagons passing constantly. 


Above the din sounded the mournful howling 
of a dog on a porch near by, on a side street. 

“T cannot sleep for that pathetic wail,” 
said the daughter. ‘‘I must go to the house 
and see what is the trouble.” 

Two families lived, or had lived, in the 
“cya cottage to which she went; a man and 

is wife and three small boys in the lower 
story; a man and woman and a little brown 
dog in the upper. 

The man below was intemperate, and he 
and his sons were supported largely by the 
frail wife who washed. The children, left 
mostly to themselves, had tender hearts for 
the unfed stray dogs and cats on the street, 
and brought them all home. 

The mother fed them whenever there was 
food in the house, and a warm place to sleep, 
and a kind word made the poor dumb things 
glad to stay, even where there was little food. 
The man was kind when he was sober; when 
he was not, with the skill and sense of the 
homeless, the animals hid away till the storm 
was over. 

The family above stairs were strangers to 
those living on the street. They quarreled 
and made up, but evidently they were always 
kind to the little brown dog. He walked with 
them when they were out together, he slept 
with them, and seemed their constant com- 
panion. 

One morning the home was broken up, 
nobody knew why or how. The woman was 
gone. When asked about it, the man said 
he did not know where, and did not care. 

Whether she despaired of ever living hap- 
pily, whether in a fit of anger they separated, 
no one could tell. She had no home to which 
she could take the brown dog, and left him, 


perhaps thinking the man would care for 
him. But the man had no home now, and 
did not take him when he too went away. 

The dog who had loved both so devotedly, 
was deserted. Had he been a child, he could 
have told how it came about, but he was 
speechless. He could only howl in the agony 
of being left alone and desolate. 

The young lady came to the vacant home 
and soon made friends with the dog. He un- 
derstood that she had come to help him. 
Perhaps she would find his owners and take 
him to them. 

She went among her associates, told the 
story of the friendless dog, found a good home 
for him, and took him to it. 

“I’ve brought this loving little creature,’ 
she said, as she led him up the steps to a 
handsome house. “Keep him in for a few 
days, and pet him, for he so misses the people 
who have left him.” The brown dog feebly 
wagged his tail. 

This fine home was not for him. These 
were not the people he had loved in the poor 
cottage. He watched his first opportunity, 
and was back on the porch, lifting up his 
voice, perhaps hoping that they would hear. 

A second and a third time the young lady 
found a home for him, but he always came 
back. 

The neighbors began to complain of the 
mournful noise all night long. The dog grew 
ill from heart-ache and loneliness. He neither 
ate nor slept. The weather was cold and 
sleety, but the dog was always on the porch. 

Finally he was missed. Grief and hunger 
and cold had done their work. The little 
brown dog was dead. The separation, if it 
had not wrecked two lives, had killed the 
dumb creature that loved them. 

SARAH K. BOLTON. 
Cleveland, O. 


NO FRIEND LIKE THE DOG. 

Where wil! you find a man always grateful, 
always affectionate, never selfish, pushing the 
abnegation of self to the utmost limits of 
possibility, forgetful of injuries and mindful 
only of benefits received? Seek him not; it 
would be a useless task. But take the first 
dog you meet, and from the moment he adopts 
you for his master, you will find in him all 
these qualities. He will love you without 
calculation. His greatest happiness will be 
to be near you; and should you be reduced to 
beg your bread, not only will he aid you, but 
he will not abandon you to follow a king to 
his palace. Your friends may quit you in 
misfortune, but your dog will remain; he 
will die at your feet, or if you depart before 
him on the great voyage will accompany you 
to your last abode. — “From ‘ ‘History of the 
Dog.”’ 


SHALL WE CHAIN ALL DOGS? 

The mad dog season has started. Persons and 
animals from now on will be bitten and suffer the 
chances of developing rabies and dying because 
some other person did not take care of their dogs. 
I have a theory about dogs. Personally I am ex- 
ceedingly fond of a dog, but I believe all the dogs 
in the entire length of Long Island are not worth 
the tip of a little child’s finger. Because of the 
prevalence of rabies, or an un-rabied desire to bite 
during the warm months, I would have every dog 
chained or destroyed. One gets very unpopular 
with lots of people for entertaining such notions, 
but I like people even better than I do dogs. 

I. LANDER, in Brooklyn Times. 

Theories like the foregoing are ‘‘unpopular,”’ 
to say the least. We have never tried to 
compute the worth of dogs in terms of finger- 
tips. If the dispositions of God’s creatures 
which vary with the seasons can be regulated 
by chains or destruction, why not include the 
human species? 


Do not wait till the day before leaving for 
your vacation before providing for the pets 
that you must leave behind. 


SQUIRREL TOWN. 


Where the oak trees, tall and stately, 
Stretch great branches to the sky, 

Where the green leaves toss and flutter, 
As the summer days go by, 

Dwell a crowd of little people, 
Ever racing, up and down— 

Bright eyes glancing, gray tails whisking— 
This is known as Squirrel Town. 


Bless me, what a rush and bustle, 
As the happy hours speed by! 

Chitter, chatter—chatter, chitter, 
Underneath the azure sky. 

Laughs the brook to hear the clamor; 
Chirps the sparrow gay and brown; 

“Welcome! Welcome, everybody! 
Jolly place, this Squirrel Town.” 


Honey-bees the fields are roaming; 
Daisies nod, and lilies blow; 

Soon Jack Frost—the saucy fellow!— 
Hurrying, will come, I know. 

Crimson leaves will light the woodland, 
And the nuts come pattering down; 

Winter store they all must gather— 
Busy place then, Squirrel Town. 


Blowing, blustering, sweeps the north wind— 
See! The snow is flying fast. 
Hushed the brook, and hushed the sparrow, 
For the summer time is past. 
Yet these merry little fellows 
Do not fear old Winter’s frown; 
Snug in hollow trees they’re hiding— 
Quiet place is Squirrel Town. 
—St. Nicholas. 


DOG THAT RINGS FOG BELL. 

No animal in the world equals a dog as a 
faithful sentinel when it comes to ‘“‘keeping 
watch and ward” in the interests of its master. 
Some dogs may be taught to perform duties 
of an unusual nature. Off the shores of 
Alaska, on a small, rocky island, is a little 
light station, connected with which is a fog 
bell. During the continuance of dense pty 
which frequently prevail, the bell is used to 
warn vessels of the danger of approaching 
too near the island and coast. The light 
keeper has a large and very intelligent shep- 
a dog that answers to the name of Don 

Carlos. This dog has been trained to toll the 
fog bell when the weather is very heavy. So 
well trained is Don Carlos that, when the fog 
comes rolling in, he rushes, unbidden by the 
keeper, to the bell and begins to tug at the 
rope and to sound the alarm. This the faith- 
ful fellow continues to do until relieved by his 
master. Don Carlos often takes his turn at 
the bell during the night when the keeper is 
busy looking after the light. 

“I do not see how I could get along without 
Don Carlos,”’ the keeper declares. ‘I am all 
alone, and have no other assistant; but I can 
always rely implicitly on my dog. He knows 
his duty and faithfully performs it, whether 
told to do so or not.” 

J. MAYNE BALTIMORE, 
In Nashville Visitor. 
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( Written for Our Dumb Animals.) 
A $25,000 PUBLIC POUND. 


How Animals on the Pacific Coast are Cared 
for by San Francisco S. P. C. A. 

Twenty-eight days after the beloved Geo. 
T. Angell and his coworkers organized the 
Massachusetts S. P. C. A. in Boston, a group 
of pioneer humanitarians, incensed at the 
cruelties which were a daily occurrence in the 
streets of what was then hardly more than a 
frontier town, organized the San Francisco 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals. At its instance humane laws cover- 
ing almost every phase of abuse have been 
passed which with very slight modification 
still stand on the statutes. Many flagrant 
cruelties, such as rat baiting, cock and bull 
fighting, etc., have been stopped, and the first 
and (until a few months ago) only conviction 
for docking the tails of horses was secured 
under them. 

The hardest struggle of the Society’s ex- 
istence was to secure control of the public 
pound. The fight was carried on in and out 
of politics for over eight years, and one feature 
of it was the compiling and filing with the 
Board of Supervisors of a petition bearing 
18,000 signatures of citizens who desired the 
Society to operate the pound. 

Success finally crowned these efforts, and 
an Animals’ Home was built where is now 
operated what has been called the best 
equipped and conducted public pound in the 
United States. Twenty-five thousand dollars 
has been expended on the property. Wagons, 
horses, harness, and all the paraphernalia for 
operating the institution are owned by the 
Society. It has fifteen employes and all its 
men are uniformed. Three ambulances and 
two auxiliary wagons are operated for the 
relief of animals, both large and small. About 
7,000 animals are handled by the institution 
each year. Many dogs and cats find comfort- 
able homes, and the unfortunate useless ones 
are humanely destroyed by gas, the operation 
being completed in from thirty-two to ninety 
seconds. It is now a rare occurrence to see 
sick dogs or cats on the streets of San Fran- 
cisco, as the small animal ambulance is con- 
stantly on the move gathering them in. 

Before the great fire of 1906, the Band of 
Mercy department was an active branch of 
the work. Fully 50,000 children wore badges 
and belonged to the various Bands that were 
formed in the schools. Over 60,000 volumes 
of the charming story, ‘‘Black Beauty,’ were 
distributed, and many lectures were delivered 
on humane subjects. 

After the fire the suffering of horses, working 
in the burnt district, from thirst was so great 
that six wooden water troughs were erected 
in various parts of the city. This measure 
met with such success that the wooden troughs 
have been replaced with permanent troughs 
of steel and concrete, and these will be main- 
tained until funds are available to erect orna- 
mental fountains. 

Since its formation the San Francisco So- 
ciety has assisted in the organization of many 
other societies in the state. There are now 
over fifty anti-cruelty societies in California. 
Last summer delegates from all these societies 
met in San José and organized the State Hu- 
mane Association of California, which already 
has accomplished a great deal in the way of 
preventing adverse legislation. It expects 
through correspondence and yearly conven- 
tions to do much more for the mutual aid 
and benefit of the societies and to advance 
the humane movement in the West. 


MATTHEW McCURRIE, 


Secretary of the San Francisco S. P. C. A., and of 
the State Humane Association of California. 


I think it is not difficult to see that vivi- 
section, in its nature, is essentially anti-human 
as well as being opposed to the Divine Will; 
for its true roots lie deep in cynical egoism 
and callous selfishness, the prolific soil from 
which spring the worst crimes. 

ROBERT H. PERKS, M.D., F.R.C.S. 


(From the Boston Traveler. ) 


SAVED BY DOG’S BARK. 


DOGS ON WHARF AT CONSTANTINOPLE. 


Boy Lost in Woods Found on October Moun- | 


tain in Wild Game Preserve. 

Washington, Mass., May 10. — Attracted 
to the spot by the prolonged barking of 
the pet dog, which followed him when he ran 
away from home yesterday afternoon, and 
which remained with him throughout the 
hours he wandered on October mountain, 
members of the large searching party early 
today found Emile Sultz, five years old, un- 
conscious from the cold, in the heart of the 
Whitney game preserve. The boy was 
aroused after considerable effort and returned 
to his home, and today, beyond having con- 
tracted a severe cold, is none the worse for 
his experience. 

Probably no part of Massachusetts and 
few, if any, sections of New England can fur- 
nish a wilder setting than that selected by the 
bas geod for his wanderings, for the moment 

e left the highway he was in the midst of a 
dense woods, much of it virgin forest, com- 
prising several thousand acres. Part of the 
tract is the Whitney game preserve, which 
contains buffalo, many wild bear, moose, elk, 
deer, wildcats and other game. Ignorant of 
the manifold dangers encompassing him, the 
undaunted boy was lured on by his wander- 
lust, and the faithful dog followed. 

At 2 o’clock this morning one of the several 
small groups of searchers heard the faint 
barking of a dog. They followed the sound 
for half an hour before they located it and 
came upon the boy unconscious on the ground, 
with the dog standing beside him, at frequent 
intervals barking defiance at the real or 
imagined dangers which seemed to menace 
the darkness. 


ANIMALS WITH POCKETS. 

Did you ever think what a curious thing 
it is that some animals have pockets? Great 
roomy, fur-lined vest pockets big enough to 
carry a family of little ones about in! Many 
of the animals native to Australia and Tas- 
mania have these convenient pockets and so 
has the opossum, a common animal in our 
southern states. The Kangaroo is the largest 
of this species. Full-grown kangaroos go six- 
teen feet at a jump, and so when going on a 
long journey, or running from hunters, think 
what a comfort it must be to Mother Kangaroo 
to know that her babies are snug and safe in 
her pocket; and if they have a taste for 
scenery they can peep out of the top at the 
passing landscape.—Century Path. 


(Written for Our Dumb Animals.) 
FOUR-FOOTED OFFICIALS. 
Where Dogs, Regardless of Politics, Form the 
Street Cleaning Department. 

In some Eastern countries dogs are more 
respected than humans. Societies for the pre- 
vention of cruelty to animals, especially 
cruelty to dogs, seem to be needed more in 
highly civilized nations than in some sémi- 
barbarous sections of the old world. In Con- 
stantinople, ‘‘man’s inhumanity” is chiefly 
towards his own kind. Cases of abuse of dogs 
are rare, but when they do occur they are 
visited by certain and severe punishment. 

The dogs of Constantinople are among the 
most noticeable features of that city to the 
traveler. If the steamer happens to arrive 
near the end of the day, scores of shaggy, 
tawny-haired dogs welcome it at the wharf. 

These animals are the property of the city 
and are protected by law. Ifa dog lies down 
in the path of travel, the pedestrian or car- 
riage carefully avoids him, as, if injury were 
done, a fine would be imposed. : 

In Constantinople the dogs constitute the 
board of health. The city apparently has no 
other method of keeping its streets clean than 
by the services of these public benefactors. 

Regularly, at sundown, these four-footed 
officials start on their night’s work. They go 
out in squads or packs, each squad into its 
own section of the city, where they find and 
eat the refuse that has been thrown into the 
street during the day. Thus, nightly, the 
city is cleansed of what would otherwise be a 
menace to the health and life of its population. 
They are faithful toilers, and the value of 
their work is justly recognized. 

hen morning dawns the dogs rest from 

their official labors and may be seen almost 

anywhere, dozing lazily and quite unmolested. 
L. M. MORRILL. 


A GUARDIAN AT THE GATE. 


The dog beside the threshold lies, 
Mocking sleep, with half-shut eyes— 
With head crouched down upon his feet, 
Till strangers pass his sunny seat— 
Then quick he pricks his ears to hark, 
And bustles up to growl and bark; 
While boys in fear stop short their song, 
And sneak in startled speed along; 

And beggar, creeping like a snail, 

To make his hungry hopes prevail 

O’er the warm heart of charity, 

Leaves his lame halt and hastens by. 


JOHN CLARE, 
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OUR DUMB ANIMALS. 


Founded by GEO. T. ANGELL in 1868. 


Boston, June, 1909. 


ARTICLES for this paper may be sent to 
GuY RICHARDSON, Secretary, 19 Milk St. 


SUBSCRIBERS AND REMITTANCES. 

We would respectfully ask all persons who send us 
subscriptions or remittances to examine our report of 
receipts, which is published in each number of our paper, 
and if they do not find the sums they have sent properly 
credited, kindly notify us. 


Teachers can have Our Dumb Animals one 
year for twenty-five cents. 

Persons wishing to canvass for the paper 
will please make application to this office. 


BACK NUMBERS FOR DISTRIBUTION. 


Persons wishing Our Dumb Animals for 
gratuitous distribution only, can send us five 
cents to pay postage, and receive ten copies, 
or ten cents and receive twenty copies. We 
cannot afford larger numbers at this price. 


Our American Humane Education Society 
sends this paper this month to the editors of 
the twenty-two thousand, five hundred news- 
papers and magazines published on this con- 
tinent north of Mexico. 


Our Dumb Animals also goes regularly to all members 
of our two Humane Societies; to the executive officers of 
all the Humane Societies throughout the entire world; 
large numbers of subscribers in our own and foreign 
countries; thousands of our Bands of Mercy in our own 
and other countries; members of our National Congress; 
presidents of all American colleges and universities north 
of Mexico; writers, speakers, teachers, and many others 
in various states and territories. 5 

In Massachusetts it goes to several thousands of busi- 
ness firms and men; all clergy, Protestant and Roman 
Catholic; all lawyers, physicians, bank presidents and 
cashiers, postmasters, school superintendents; large 
numbers of writers, speakers and teachers; about 500 
of the Society’s agents in almost every city and town; 
Bands of Mercy; many subscribers and others; the 
Boston police; the legislature; hundreds of coachmen, 
drivers and teamsters; the editors of all newspapers 
and other publications; many newspaper reporters. 


We hope soon to see the White House cow 
peacefully grazing on the lawns of Beverly. 


We conduct a free information bureau for 
the benefit of those who wish to learn of board- 
ing places for cats and dogs in Boston and 
vicinity. 

It may be that, when the Dreadnoughts of 
the air shall have been perfected, men will 
learn to look up and be good and the peace 
problem will settle itself. 


From certain roaring press despatches that 
are being widely published nowadays, we 
judge that America’s problem of today will 
be Africa’s problem of tomorrow — ‘‘the con- 


servation of our natural resources.” 


Nothing has been said in all of the recent 
peace talk that promises more hope for inter- 
national arbitration than the clear public 
utterances of those two distinguished Orien- 
tals, Ambassador Takahira and Dr. Wu Ting 
Fang. 


It is officially reported that one-third of last 
season’s forest fires in the state of New York 
were caused by careless hunters. When all 
the trees have been destroyed, science and 
time may replace them. When a species of 
animal life becomes extinct, it is gone forever. 


It pays to be kind but it also costs some- 
thing, sometimes, as the two pretty New York 
actresses found who were hailed into court 
and fined for scattering peanut shucks about 
when feeding squirrels on Boston Common. 
We do not condone their offense against a 
necessary ordinance, but let us, for a moment, 
contrast their impressions of a first visit to 
Boston with our impressions of their kind 
interest in our public pets. 


VOLUME XLII. 


With this issue Our Dumb Animals enters 
upon its forty-second year. The initial num- 
ber consisted of eight pages and contained 
accounts of the then newly-organized M. S. P. 
C. A. and descriptions of the cruelties of 
the Brighton slaughterhouses and comments 
thereon by Mr. Angell. Of all the officers of 
the M. S. p. C. A., whose names were printed 
in that first paper, only one, James M. Codman. 
Esq., of Brookline, Mass., has survived Mr. 
Angell. Mr. Codman has been an honorary 
vice-president of the Society through all these 
years. 


A PATHETIC LETTER. 

A kind lady out in Arkansas, who had not 
heard of the death of Mr. Angell, addressed a 
letter to him on May 1 last, in which she asks 
for a sample copy of Our Dumb Animals, and 
writes: 

“Since I was a small child I have watched 
and studied with heartfelt interest your love 
of dumb animals, and your true and noble 
work in humane education. I have worked 
earnestly in a small way, yet I long to do 
more and join a Band of Mercy. Arkansas 
is a large field to work in, and most tillable 
soil. ad, kindly light,’ give me some idea 
how to begin. I want to work for the things 
that are dumb.” 


DOGS IN BAGGAGE CARS. 

Railroads that do not allow dogs to accom- 
pany their owners in passenger coaches are 
justly being urged, as summer approaches, to 
change this rule or furnish better accommo- 
dations than the ordinary baggage car. Dogs 
that travel on trains are generally pets. As 
such, they deserve some special care for their 
ease and comfort. As we journey, we find 
the dog well-behaved, courteous, and an a- 
greeable fellow-traveler. We do not approve 
of his being classed and carried with that 
matter which ‘baggage smashers’’ handle. 

When there is objection to dogs in passenger 
cars, then there should be provided other 
quarters that will insure all the protection, 
care, and comfort for which owners are willing 
to pay. 


AMERICAN HUMANE ASSOCIATION. 

The thirty-third annual meeting of the 
American Association will be held 
at St. Paul, Minn., October 5, 6, and 7 this 
year. This Association is a federation of 
societies and individuals for the prevention 
of cruelty, especially cruelty to children and 
animals. It was: organized in 1877 and in- 
corporated in 1903. Dr. William O. Stillman 
of Albany, N. Y., is the energetic president 
of the Association, and for many years Mr. 
Angell was one of the honorary vice-presi- 
dents. We can only express the wish that 
the 1909 meeting may be as pleasant and 
profitable as we found the meeting last year 
at New Orleans. 


<i 


MRS. ANGELL TO VISIT EUROPE. 

The many friends of Mrs. Geo. T. Angell 
will be interested to learn that she is to sail 
June 17, from New York, on the North Ger- 
man Lloyd steamship, Frederich der Grosse, 
for Plymouth, England, to spend the summer 
abroad. She travels in a select party con- 
ducted by Mrs. Somers, of 540 Newbury street, 
Boston. They will tour England first, and 
then visit rance, Germany, Switzerland, 
Italy, Holland, and Belgium, returning from 
the Continent about September 30. This will 
be Mrs, Angell’s first trip abroad, as after her 
marriage, in 1872, Mr. Angell never thought 
he could leave his work long enough for such 
a trip and she would never go so far without 
him. Mrs. Angell will doubtless meet the 
officials of many of the anti-cruelty societies 
throughout Europe, most of which had made 
her late husband an honorary member of their 
organizations. We are sure that we voice 
the sentiment of hosts of friends, everywhere, 
in wishing her a pleasant voyage and a safe 
return, 


ADVICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
If you’ve got a thing that’s happy, 
Boil it down; 
Make it short and crisp and snappy, 
Boil it down; 
When your brain its coin has minted, 
Down the page your pen has sprinted, 
If you want your effort printed, 
Boil it down. 


Take out every surplus letter, 
Boil it down; 
Fewer syllables the better, 
Boil it down; 
Make your meaning plain—express it 
So we'll know, not merely guess it; 
Then, my friend, ere you address it, 
Boil it down. 


Cut out all the extra trimmings, 
Boil it down; 
Skim it wel], then skim the skimmings, 
Boil it down; 
When you're sure ’twould be a sin to 
Cut another sentence in two, 
Send it on and we'll begin to 
Boil it down. —Selected 


BIRDS IN BOSTON. 

With many others we have enjoyed, each 
spring, the birds, blossoms, and beauty of our 
own Public Garden and historic Common. 
We were interested to note in a recent book, 
“Birds of the Public Garden,’ by Horace 
Winslow Wright, that thirty-three different 
species of birds have been recorded in a single 
in the Garden. 

We learn that another species has been 
reported in the Common, where two woodpeck- 
ers have lately taken up their abode. Their 
presence is welcomed both by those who care 
for our public parks and those who are in- 
terested in the feathered colony that makes 
its summer home in the heart of the city. The 
appearance of the woodpeckers is timely. 
Their assistance is needed in destroying the 
parasites that are ravaging the beautiful elms 
of the historic spot. 


RESOLUTIONS. 


The Louisiana State Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals, having learned 
with profound regret of the passing away, at 
a ripe old age, of Geo. T. Angell, most repre- 
sentative of American humanitarians, desires 
to inscribe upon its minutes and to convey to 
the widow of this great and good man its 
sentiments of sincere gratitude for his life and 
of deep veneration for his memory. 

The historian of American civilization will 
record the enduring traces which his com- 
passionate, energetic, helpful personality left 
upon the practices and ideals of contemporary 
life. A career like his enriches not only the 
present with humane methods and powerful 
organizations, but the future also with the 
inspiration of a kindling example. 

Mr. Angell stood at the cradle of our Society. 
Coming to New Orleans for the winter of 
1884-85, he established at our Exposition a 
bureau of his own for the pursuit of humane 
work, was active in circulating humane lit- 
erature, addressed both public and religious 
schools, organized bands of mercy, until, with 
his assistance and largely as a fruit of his 
devoted energy, our Society came into being. 
He has ever since been our ready and tireless 
helper and adviser. Much of the success of 
our Society is thus directly due to his initiative 
and steady co-operation. 

With humanitarians the world over we 
mourn this irreparable loss, we are grateful 
unto Providence for all the lessons which his 
life has taught, for the good seed which he has 
scattered with lavish hand; our sincere sym- 
pathy goes forth in her bereavement, to the 
noble wife who has been his worthy helpmate 
in the work to which he devoted his enthusiasm 
and his rich endowments. 


MAX HELLER, i 
MARY L. SCHAFFTER, | 
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HON. HENRY B. HILL, President pro tem. ; 
HON. A. E. PILLSBU RY, Counselor; 
EBEN. SHUTE, Assistant Treasurer; 
GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary. 
Prosecuting Agents in Boston: 
JAMES R. HATHAWAY, Special Agent; 
THOMAS LANGLAN, CHARLES F. CLARK, 
GEO W. SPLAINE, FRANK G. PHILLIPS, 
JOSEPH M. RUSSELL, HARRY L. ALLEN. 

Correspondence is solicited from any part of 
Massachusetts direct to the central office, 19 Milk 
Street, Boston, but it is essential that particulars 
be given accurately, with names, addresses or 
team numbers of offending drivers or owners. 

The Society has local agents in practically each 
city and town in the state, but maintains district 
agents with headquarters as follows: 

Where to Report Complaints: 

Berkshire, Hampden, and Hampshire Counties 
— DEXTER A. ATKINS, Springfield, 31 Elm 
Street, Room 327. Tel. 581-1. 

Franklin and Worcester Counties — ROBERT 


L. DYSON, Worcester, 142 June Street. Tel. 
288-3. 
Dukes, Nantucket, Barnstable and _ Bristol 


Counties — HENRY A. PERRY, Mansfield. Tel. 
6-12. 

Plymouth, Norfolk, Middlesex, Essex and Suffolk 
Counties — Cases are attended to by agents of the 
Society having their headquarters at the central 
office, 19 Milk Street, Boston. Tel. Main 1226. 


Ambulance Always Ready. 

Some one is on duty at the main office at every 
hour of the day or night, including Sundays and 
holidays, and the ambulance for sick or disabled 
horses can always be had by calling Richmond 
572; or our Mass. Society, Main 1226. 

Horse owners are expected to pay reasonable 
charges for its use, but in emergency cases where 
they are unable to do so the ambulance will be 
sent at the expense of the Society, but only upon 
an owner’s order, or upon that of a police officer 
or Society agent. 


FOR FREE DISTRIBUTION. 


To those who will have them properly posted we send: 

(1) Placards for the protection of birds under our 
Massachusetts laws. 

(2) Placards for the protection of horses every- 
where from docking and tight checkreins. 


PRIZES FOR EVIDENCE. 


The Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals hereby offers: 

(1) $100 for evidence which shall enable the Society 
to convict any man in Massachusetts of cruelty in the 
of vivisection. 

(2) $25 for evidence to convict of violating the law 
of Massachusetts against vivisections and dissections in 
ublic schools. 

(3) $25 for evidence to convict anyone in Massa- 
chusetts of a violation of law by causing any horse to be 
— for life by docking. 

(4) Twenty prizes of $10% each, and forty prizes of $5 
each, for evidence to convict of violating the laws of 
Massachusetts by killing any insect-eating bird or taking 
eggs from its nest. 


REPORT FOR MAY, 1909. 


At the May meeting of the directors of the 
American Humane Education Society and 
the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals, held this morning, it 
was reported that the prosecuting agents of 
the Massachusetts Society, in their investi- 
gation of complaints during the month, 


examined 3,908 animals, took 99 horses 
work and mercifully killed 
other animals. 

The Massachusetts Society has received a 
bequest of $5,000 from John J. Hicks of Fall 
River, a bequest of $200 from Francis F. 
Parker of Chicopee and a gift of $50 from Miss 
C. M. Lamson. The American Humane Edu- 
cation Society has received $100 from Miss 
Emily V. Lindsley and $50 from H. Fisher. 

Boston, May 19, 1909. 


SPECIAL POLICE OFFICERS. 

Under the recent act passed by the Massa- 
chusetts legislature, Governor Draper has 
nominated and the council has confirmed five 
of our regular agents to have throughout the 
Commonwealth the powers of constables and 
of police officers. They may not serve civil 
process, and have no authority to arrest 
without a warrant. They serve without pay 
and receive no fees. The men appointed are 
Frank G. Phillips, Nahant; Charles F. Clark, 
Saugus; Joseph M. Russell, Ly nn; Robert L. 
Dyson, Worcester; and Dexter A. Atkins, 
Springfield. 


from 
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AN ATROCIOUS ACT. 

A teamster in Somerville, last April, was 
trying to urge on a balky mule when a passing 
coachman came up and undertook to start 
the animal by inflicting in its flank ten stabs 
with a pocket penknife, drawing blood. The 
case came to the attention of our officers, 
who told the story in court and the judge 
fined the coachman $25. We wish all who 
have to do with balky horses would try the 
gentler and surer methods of lifting a foot, 
examining and adjusting the harness, or 
moving the bit. Anything of this sort takes 
up the animal’s attention and usually inclines 
him to obedience. 


NEW PENNSYLVANIA LAW. 

Pennsylvania has recently placed herself 
in line with other states in the matter of 
progressive legislation affecting the horse. 
An act went into effect May 6, making it 
unlawful to offer for sale or to sell diseased, 
lame, or worn-out horses. Provisions are 
made for its enforcement by policemen, con- 
stables, or agents of any anti-cruelty society 
incorporated in the state. This law was se- 
cured by the united efforts of the societies in 
Pennsylvania, working through the Federated 
Humane Societies of which Mr. Thomas S. 
Carlisle is secretary. The first prosecution 
and conviction under the new law was made 
May -12 by an agent of the Pennsylvania 
S. C. A. 


FOR THE FARM HORSE. 

When two horses become accustomed to 
working together, don’t change them. 

In matching up the work teams mate them 
in size, weight and disposition as nearly as 
possible. 

It is very hard on a prompt horse to be 
obliged to work with a lazy one. The wear 
and tear is great and unnecessary, and a loss. 

Never tolerate a man on a farm who yanks, 
kicks or whips a horse. 

In no case should the colt be allowed to 
follow when the mare is at work. 

Sow a good patch of carrots for the horses 
this year, if you never have before. 

Do not bang the bits against the horse’s 
teeth. Be patient and he will open his 
mouth. 

Break your colts to walk down hill. Now, 
that may mean that you will have to break 

ourself first, for it seems to be natural to 
urry horses down hill. It is a bad plan. 

Don’t toggle your harnesses up with strings. 
No surer way to invite trouble; have every- 
thing stout. 

Get a first-class horse dentist to look over 
the teeth of every horse on the farm, young 
and old.—Farm Journal, June, 1909. 


KIND-HEARTED BURMESE. 

They Do Not Patronize Those Whose Ponies 
Are Poor and Overworked. 

There is nothing in the Burmese reli 

which compels n to be kind. 


man i r being than an ; 


1 re i 
But they do not les luce from this th at man's 
superiority gives them permission to kill or 
ill-treat anit Quite the contrary It is 
because n is so much higher than the animal 
that he can and must observe toward animals 
the very greatest care, feel for them the very 
greatest compas sion, be gor 1d to them in every 
way he c 


Coming from half-starved, overdriven India, 
it is a revelation to see the animals of Burma. 
The village ponies, cats and dogs in India are 
enough to make the heart bleed for their 
sordid misery, but in Burma they are a de- 
light to the eye. They are all fat, every one 
of them—fat, comfortable and impertinent. 

The Burman is full of the most humorously 
good-natured attitude toward them. Looking 
at them from his manhood, he has no con- 
tempt for them, but the gentle toleration of 
a father to very little children, who are stupid 
and troublesome often, but are very lovable. 

His ponies are pictures of fatness, imperti- 
mence and go. They never have any vice, 
because the Burman is never cruel to them; 
they are never well-trained, because he does 
not know how to train them. But they are 
willing; they will go forever, and they have 
admirable constitutions and tempers. You 
could not make a Burman ill-use his pony 
enough to break him into a cab horse. I never 
knew but one Burman who was a hackney 
carriage driver, and he soon gave it up. He 
said the work was too heavy either for a pony 
or a man. 

In one Burmese town, which is the head- 
quarters of the civil administration of the 
district, it was necessary, on account of the 
distance from the railway station, to make 
some arrangement for the carrying of the 
mail. <A native of India agreed to take the 
contract to run a coach once a day each way 
to convey mail and passengers. It was sup- 
posed the passenger traffic would pay the 
contractor well, aside from his mail subsidy, 
for the Burmans are free with their money, 
and the road was long, hot and dusty. 

I often passed that coach. I noticed that 
the ponies were poor and driven a little hard, 
but I saw no reason for interference. It did 
not seem to me that any cruelty was com- 
mitted. I noticed the driver used his whip, 
but some ponies require the whip. 

At the end of the year the contractor said 
he would continue his contract if the mail 
subsidy was largely increased. He said that 
he had lost money on the year’s working. 
When asked how that was possible consider- 
ing the large number of people who were 
always passing up and down, he said they 
did not ride in his coach. Only Englishmen 
and a few natives of India patronized him. 
He did not know what the reason. was. 

An inquiry was made and the Burmese 
asked why they did not ride in the coach. 
Were the fares too high? Was it uncomfort- 
able? No, it was because of the ponies. It 
was a misery to see them; it was twice a 
misery to ride behind them. ‘Poor beasts!” 
they said. ‘‘They should be turned out to 
graze.” 

The opinion was universal. The Burmans 
preferred to spend twice or thrice the money 
and hire a bullock cart, or they preferred to 
walk, They walked w hile the coach came by 
empty, and nearly all of them could have 
afforded to ride. 

It was a striking instance of what pure 
kind-heartedness will do. Surely a people 
who could act like this have the very core of 
religion in their hearts, although the act was 
not done in the name of religion. 


H. FIELDING, in ‘The Soul of a People.” 
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Cruelty to animals is the characteristic vice 
of a vulgar, base nation or individual. 
HUMBOLDT. 
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Founded by Geo. T, Angell. Incorporated, March, 1889. 


The executive officers 
Humane Education Society are the same as 
those of the Massachusetts Society P. C. A., 
printed on the preceding page. 


“BLESSED ARE THE MERCIFUL.” 

We have in our principal office (in a large 
frame and conspicuous position) the names 
of those who have kindly remembered our 
two Societies in their wills. 

When we get a building we intend to have 
them so engraved in it as to last through the 
centuries. 


of the American 


OUR PRIZE STORY BOOKS. 

“Black Beauty,” in paper covers, 6 cents at 
office, or 10 cents mailed; cloth bound, 25 
cents each at office, or 30 cents mailed. 

‘“‘Hollyhurst,” “Strike at Shane’s,’’ also Mr. 
Angell’s ‘‘Autobiography,” in paper covers, 6 
cents each at office, or 10 cents mailed; cloth 
bound, 20 cents each at office, or 25 cents 
mailed. 

“Some of New York’s 400,’’ paper, 10 cents 
each; cloth, 25 cents, or 30 cents mailed. 

“For Pity’s Sake,” paper, 10 cents mailed; 
cloth, 50 cents at office, or 60 cents mailed. 

“Beautiful Joe” at publishers’ price, new 
edition, illustrated, $1.25, postpaid; smaller 
edition, 50 cents at office, or 62 cents mailed; 
cheaper edition, 25 cents; mailed, 30 cents. 
All editions cloth bound. 

Postage stamps are acceptable for all re- 
mittances. 


“The Humane Horse Book,” compiled by George T. 
Angell, is a work which should be read by every man, 
woman and child in the country. Price, 5 cents.— 
Boston Courier. 


SONGS OF HAPPY LIFE, &c. 


For prices of Miss S. J. Eddy’s book, above-named, and 
a variety of humane publications, address, M. L. Hall, 
126 Ridge Street, Providence, R. I. 


ANGELL PRIZE CONTESTS. 
A splendid way to raise money in schools, 


churches, Sunday schools, or elsewhere for 
any object preferred. 


ANGELL PRIZE 
CONTESTS 
IN HUMANE 
SPEAKING. 


We have beauti- 
ful sterling silver 
medals, of which 
this cut shows the 
size and face in- 


scriptions. 
On the back is 
inscribed, ‘‘The 


American Humane 
Education Soci- 
ety. 

The price is one dollar, postpaid. Each is 
in a box on purple velvet. 


The plan is this: Some large church or public hall is 
secured, several schools, Sunday schools, granges or other 
societies are invited to send their best speaker to com- 
pete for the prize medal; some prominent citizen presides; 
other citizens act as the committee of award, and a small 
admission fee, ten or twenty cents, pays all the costs, and 
leaves a handsome balance for the local humane societ 
or Band of Mercy, or school or Sunday school or rr wna 
or library or any other object preferred. 


ANNA DOUGLAS LUDLOW. 
‘** Behold, a sower went forth to sow.” 

Among the many who have been scattering 
seeds of kindness, under the influence of the 
American Humane Education Society during 
the past twenty years, few, if any, have been 
more faithful than one of our honored vice- 
presidents, the late Anna Douglas Ludlow, 
formerly of Oswego, N. Y. An independent 
missionary among the freedmen of the South, 
her attention was drawn to the great need of 
humane education in the various towns she 
visited. She early secured samples of all our 
material and has actually sent to this office 
more than four hundred orders for publica- 
tions most carefully selected to meet the 
special needs of those for whose benefit and 
uplift she was working. In addition to her 
payments for all these orders was one for an 
active life membership in the Society and a 
liberal contribution towards the Humane 
Building so earnestly desired by our late 
President. Drinking fountains were given 
to many towns, and both needy homes and 
horses were blessed by her ministry. Testi- 
monials as to the happy influence of her ear- 
nest work are abundant. 

The last few letters received from her 
evidenced her failing sight. When at last a 
sudden stroke gave the final call, the soul 
that had been filled with love, murmured, 
“IT am so—so happy.” And to Him who 
said, ‘‘Inasmuch as ye did it unto one of the 
least, ye did it unto Me,’’ she committed her 
spirit. 


(Written for Our Dumb Animals.) 
MRS. LOVELL AND HUMANE 
EDUCATION. 

Mrs. Mary F. Lovell, superintendent of 
mercy for the National W. C. T. U. and for- 
merly the secretary of the American Humane 
Association, recently underwent a severe sur- 
ig operation in the Pennsylvania hospital. 
Mrs. Lovell recovered so speedily and perfectly 
as to draw repeated expressions of delighted 
astonishment from the very competent physi- 
cian who had charge of the case. He consid- 
ered sucha recovery phenomenal. Mrs. Lovell 
told him there were two other reasons she 
could mention, in addition to the physician’s 
skill, for what seemed so remarkable. One 
was that for nearly sixteen years she had not 
used as food carcasses of sheep, oxen, swine or 
fowls; the other was the fact that a very great 
number of fervent prayers had been offered 
for her recovery. 

At the last national convention of the 
W.C. T. U. in Denver last October, Mrs. 
Lovell urged the states to secure humane 
education laws. Twelve states already had 
legislation of this kind, and we are very glad 
to report that, at the recent session of its 
legislature, New Hampshire secured a law for 
its schools, ‘‘ that a well prescribed reading 
course dealing with the principle of the hu- 
mane treatment of the lower animals shall be 
included in the ordinary instruction in read- 
ing or otherwise.’’ The passage of this statute 
was due to the efforts of the N. H. Woman’s 
Humane Society of Nashua. E. R. R. 

Concord, N. H. 


CHILD-SAVING AGENCY. 

The importance of the work done by the 
Big Brother movement is increasing rapidly 
in all the large cities where agencies have been 
formed. This organization proposes to save 
the juvenile offender after he has passed out 
of the care of the probationary officer by 
putting him in charge of a ‘‘Big Brother”’ 
who will help him to become a safe and sane 
citizen. 

Judge Robert J. Wilkin of the Children’s 
Court in Brooklyn, N. Y., well known to many 
of the readers of Our Dumb Animals, and a 
strong advocate of this system, is president 
of the Brooklyn Association. He has been a 
“Big Brother” for over thirty years. There 
are few who know the juvenile mind more 
intimately. 


HIS LIFE AN INSPIRATION. 
Southern Schools Have Felt Influence of 
Mr. Angell’s Philanthropy. 

Dear Mr. Richardson: 

I can not refrain from sending you a word 
in honor of our true friend, Geo. T. Angell, 
who has recently gone home. He was indeed 
an Angel of Mercy,and his name will brighten 
as time passes on. He was the noblest hu- 
manitarian of our country, and if possible, 
every dumb animal of our land would weep 
for the loss of their friend. 

For twenty or more years I have been a 
careful reader of Our Dumb Animals, and 
the inspiration attained thereby has prompted 
me to every effort in my power, both in print 
and on the platform, to speak in behalf of the 
dumb creatures all about us. In the school 
room we have used copies of Our Dumb 
Animals for text and reading exercises, and 
it has been my pleasure for years to call and 
urge attention of students to the great im- 
portance of kindness to animals. 

The influence of Geo. T. Angell will not, 
cannot die. He has started a thousand rills 
that will flow on and on, widening and growing 
stronger and more influential, until they reach 
the ocean of good and usefulness due to his 
efforts of labor and love. If the poor dumb 
animals of our land could only speak, how 
they would bless his memory forever! Geo. 
T. Angell is crowned with two immortalities, 
one on earth and one in heaven. 

C. W. JEROME. 
May 11, 1909. 
(Written by Geo. T. Angell, Twenty-Five Years Ago.) 
SENTIMENT, SENTIMENTAL. 

Some of our friends most deeply interested 
in animal-protection societies are frequently 
charged with being sentimental. We admit 
it. What is sentiment? “Thought prompted 
by feeling."’ And sentimental? ‘‘Having sen- 
sibility or feeling.’’ 

Love of God is a sentiment. 

Love of man is a sentiment. 

A desire to relieve and prevent suffering,— 
that is a sentiment. 

To protect the weak, bind up the broken- 
hearted, defend the defenceless, raise the 
down-trodden, give liberty to the enslaved,— 
these are all sentiments. 

Women have died in hospitals and men on 
battlefields, and martyrs at the stake, and as 
the flames curled around them have sung 
hymns of praise, all for sentiment. 

Some of us remember the spring of 1861, 
when the telegram came of the firing on Fort 
Sumter, and then our President’s call for help 
to save Washington. We think the telegram 
came in the afternoon or evening; and the 
next morning at nine o’clock a regiment of our 
Massachusetts citizens stood in front of the 
State House, ready to start. That was senti- 
ment. Next day they were fired on in Balti- 
more, and Governor Andrew sent that tele- 
gram which drew tears from thousands of 
eyes 

To the Mayor of Baltimore: 

I pray you to cause the bodies of our Massa- 
chusetts soldiers dead in Baltimore, to be immedi- 
ately laid out, preserved in ice, and tenderly sent 
forward by express to me. All expenses will be 
paid by this Commonwealth. 

That was sentiment. 

And then there came such a blaze of senti- 
ment, that it illuminated the whole state, 
from Massachusetts Bay to the Berkshire 
Hills, as regiment after regiment of our brave 
boys went down into the swamps and wilder- 
nesses to die for the preservation of the unity 
of their country. 

Thank God for sentiment! 

When the nation loses it, we shall cease to 
beanation. And, thank God, that sentiment 
is now being directed into channels which 
lead to peace and not war, kindness and not 
cruelty. 


Atlanta, Ga., 


“The best war — to war against one’s 
weakness.” 
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A Wise Old Man of the Woods. 
From ‘In the Maine Woods,’’ published by Bangor & Aroostook R. R. 


THEY MAKE NO MISTAKES. 


Seagulls, Frogs, Spiders, Owls and Snails Fore- © 


tell the Coming of Rain. 

Those who live by the coast do not want 
a better weather sign than the seagulls, 
which in the various winds that will bring 
the rain collect in big flocks and gather in 
the field or circle high over the land, wheeling 
and screaming uneasily, says the Brooklyn 
Times. They will not come in on a false 
alarm, and none need fear they will make a 
mistake. 

As long as frogs remain yellow in color 
nothing but fine weather may be expected. 
Should, however, their coats begin to assume 
a brown hue it is a sign that bad weather will 
shortly arrive. A good frog barometer may 
be made by keeping two of them in a large 
glass bowl filled with water and furnished 
with small wooden ladders. As long as the 
frogs keep at the bottom of the vessel sunny 
days will continue, but if they climb up to the 
top of the ladder there is a storm coming. 

A spider spinning its web is a sign of fine 
days. If in the morning, a day’s excursion 
may be taken without fear of summer cos- 
tumes becoming spoiled by the wet; and if in 
the evening, then at least the whole of the 
night and the following morning will be fine. 

If it is raining and the owl screeches, a 
change for the better in the weather will 
shortly ensue, but should the peacock screech, 
bad weather is to come or continue. 

Snails are also valuable weather prophets. 
As long as they are to be seen jogging along 
in the orthodox manner fine weather may be 
confidently looked forward to. If there is 
rain in the atmosphere the snails may be seen 
to seek shelter up the stems of trees and 
shrubs, under leaves and, in fact, anywhere 
where they can be safely out of the wet. Only 
when all immediate danger of a recurrence of 
rain is over will they emerge again. 


THE RED-WINGED BLACKBIRD. 

Near the icy, bubbling springs 
By the willow tree, 

Boisterously the blackbird sings,— 
“‘Oak-a-lee!”’ 

Scarlet-shouldered, flashing out 
Careless-hearted, free, 

Suddenly he stops to shout 
“‘Mar-go-lee!”’ 


When the tide of spring up-flows, 
Helpless in his glee, 
Inarticulate he grows,— 
“Gurgle-ee!”’ 
DONALD BABCOCK, 
In Bird-Lore. 


| protect these birds? 


VALUE OF OWLS AND HAWKS. 


Bounty Offered by State of Pennsylvania Cost 
Farmers Nearly $4,000,000. 

Does it pay the farmers to protect hawks 
and owls? Any farmer who has studied the 
habits of these birds will admit that it does, 
according to J. W. Franzen of the Minneapolis 
public library museum, in Farm, Stock and 
Home. Of all the hawks and owls of eastern 
North America only the coopers and sharp- 
shinned hawk and the great horned owl can 
be said to be more harmful than useful. 
Hawks and owls are the natural enemies of 
gophers, field mice and other harmful rodents, 
which, if left unchecked, would increase in 
such numbers as to make farming unprofit- 
able if not impossible. These birds are also 
great destroyers of grasshoppers, locusts and 
other insects. hat are farmers doing to 
As a general rule they 


are shot on sight. Truly a signal reward for 


| their services. 


In 1885 an act was passed in the state of 
Pennsylvania known as the scalp act, a bounty 


| of fifty cents was offered for each hawk and 


owl killed within the state. The state paid 
out bounty on over 100,000 birds. The 


| farmers were satisfied that the chicken killers 


were destroyed. About two years later the 
gophers, field mice and noxious insects ap- 
peared in such numbers that the farmers were 
powerless to deal with them. The result of 
this foolish act was that the farmers suffered 
a loss of nearly $4,000,000 in a year and a half. 
Dr. Fisher of Washington has found that 90 
per cent. of the food of the red-shouldered 
hawk, commonly called chicken-hawk or hen- 
hawk, consists of injurious mammals and in- 
sects; while 200 castings of the barn owl con- 
tained the skulls of 454 small mammals, no 
less than 225 of these being skulls of destruc- 
tive field or meadow mice. 

No hawk or owl should be killed without 
being first given a fair trial. It may only be 
a certain individual that is killing chickens. 
If this one is found guilty and shot it will 
generally be all that is needed. One should 
not condemn the whole tribe for the wrong- 
doing of a few. A pair of barn owls on a 
farm are equal to half a dozen cats. En- 
courage the presence of these useful birds on 
your farm and you will be well repaid. 


A lady seeing a small boy robbing a bird’s 
nest of its eggs called him a wicked boy and 
asked him what he thought the poor mother 
bird would do when it found its nest de- 
spoiled. He answered that the ‘‘poor mother 
bird’’ would never return because the lady 
had it decorating her hat. 


TREES TO LET. 
Now the birds are northward winging 
All the lisping leaves are singing: 
“Trees, trees to let! 
Here’s a home for every comer, 
Share with us the happy summer; 
Trees, trees to let! 
“Build not in the waving grasses, 
They must fall ere summer passes, 
Trees, trees to let! 
In the bushes snakes may harm you, 
Cruel cats or dogs alarm you; 
Trees, trees to let! 
“We will guard your nests so surely, 
Rock your little ones securely; 
Trees, trees to let! 
You shall have, from our cool shadow, 
Splendid views o’er wood and meadow; 
Trees, trees to let! 


‘Come! We spread our arms to meet you, 
Sing our leafy song to greet you; 

Trees, trees to let! 
Here’s a home for every comer, 
Spend with us the happy summer; 

Trees, trees to let!” 

HANNAH G. FERNALD, 
In Every Other Sunday. 


(Written for Our Dumb Animals.) 

WHAT DOES McCUTCHEON MEAN? 

The Chicago Tribune publishes every day 
a picture by that clever cartoonist, McCutch- 
eon. Sometimes he makes people laugh, 
sometimes he preaches them a sermon, and 
sometimes he does both at once. My sister 
Margaret usually laughs over these pictures. 
Afterwards, when they happen to deal with 
political matters, she asks me what they 
mean. But the other morning she did not 
laugh. Instead, she grew very angry, and 
exclaimed, ‘‘Does he pretend we are as bad 
as the Turks? Does he mean human lives 
are no better than birds and animals?” 

I looked at the cartoon. It represented 
several ladies who were reading the daily 
paper and exclaiming, “Oh, those cruel 
massacres.’’ Upon these ladies’ hats were 
dead birds, and upon their furs were the heads 
of many other small dead creatures. 

“No, Margaret,’’ I said, ‘‘I do not think he 
means exactly that. He might, however, 
very well mean this. Here,’’ — I laid my 
fork down impressively, — “is the Turk. 
Consider his birth, training, environment. 
Consider the racial, political, and religious 
complications in his country. Imagine how 
his angry passions are raised in one way and 
another and he goes out and kills people, or 
orders them to be killed by somebody else 
who is obliged to obey him. Then here,’’— 
laying my knife on the other side,—‘‘are you 
American women, of Puritan ancestry, of a 
Christian nation, educated, cultured, refined. 
You are not killing your enemies, you are 
letting harmless, innocent little animals be 
killed. Why? Not even because they make 
you more beautiful;—simply because other 
people do it and you follow weakly on. It 
seems so uselessly cruel, doesn’t it?’ 

“Compare the two,” I went on, laying my 
knife and fork side by side. ‘Somebody says, 
‘If you take temptation’ (and all the rest of 
it) ‘into account, who shall say that he is 
better than his neighbor?’ Anyhow, don’t 
you think the beam in your own eye is big 
enough to need plucking out?” 

Margaret has not mentioned the Turks 
since. I am wondering what her new hat 
will be like. AMY LISLE. 

Chicago, IIl. 


Our Dumb Animals, devoted to the develop- 
ment of a sentiment and sympathy for the 
dumb creatures, abounds in good things. It 
should find a place on the book table of every 
household. Every child ought to be encouraged 
to become a regular reader of this little publi- 
cation. Asa result this old world would soon 


be filled with a sweet spirit of brotherhood and 
love.—Christian Philanthropist, April, 1909. 
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Dumb Animals. 


(Written for Our Dumb Animals. ) 
PLEA FOR THE SPARROW. 
His Usefulness and Industry Make Him a 
Practical and Beneficial Servant. 

Are you the possessor of a pear tree or a 
rosebush? If so, listen with patience and 
gratitude to the noisy English sparrow. 

He is your busiest and most faithful little 
helper that nature affords against the multi- 
tude of enemies of both. 

For upwards of thirty years the writer has 
been a close observer of these birds and their 
industry, and is not now guessing. 

The great pest of the pear tree is a white 
borer with pink head. His grub-mother lays 
her eggs where the bark offers protection to 
them, and when the infant borer is hatched he 
works his way to the sweet inner sap, and eats 
out a sumptuous home, free from danger. 
When a limb dies toward the tree- -top it is 
notice of lack of sap that the borer has 
stopped somewhere down in the trunk, erron- 
eously called ‘“‘sun-blight.”.. The English 
sparrow is particularly fond of the fledgling 
borers, picks them out from under loose bark 
and saves the orchard from destruction. 

The vermin that make wormy pears begin 
business in the bloom. Here is the sparrow’s 
breakfast food without cooking. Did you 
ever see him pick these vermin out of blossoms, 
flitting from one to another, working not by 
the hour but by the-job? He does it just the 
same. No eight-hour law or Union dictation 
clips his wings or shrivels his ambition. And 
where he is most assiduous there will be 
gathered the largest and fairest fruit in the 
fall. No man or set of men can perform for 
you this trick of the sparrow. 

The worm that infests rosebushes does his 
worst from the under side of the leaf, difficult 
to reach with any manner of spraying. And 
the spray that destroys the worm is no help 
to the bush. 

The sparrow hustles among and under the 
branches and captures these worms by the 
thousands. Though working for his living 
he incidentally saves the bush and gives us 
roses. What is his clatter and harmless 
clutter compared with a fresh-leaved bush, 
covered with bright and perfect roses? 

If the sparrow does not attack tent cater- 
pillars, neither does the robin, who is not 
reproached for the same neglect. And what 
of it? They each pursue the prey of their 
special liking, very much like ‘‘other folks,”’ 
in this respect, is it not? 

Last summer some species of worms at- 
tacked a large Norway maple in the writer’s 
yard, and devoured the leaves over a space 
as large as a barn door, when, suddenly, the 
sparrows pounced upon the scene in a bunch. 
They cleaned off the worms, and in the fall 
no trace was left of the incident. 

Brown-tail moths, when loaded with eggs, 
are another choice morsel of the English 
sparrow, whatever may be written to the 
contrary. Things seen we know exist. Such 
is the line of cleavage between theory and a 
condition. 

But the latest and most astonishing dis- 
covery against the sparrow emanates from a 
moth exterminator in Essex County, Massa- 
chusetts. He says the English sparrow has 
driven away the woodpecker. Do you tell 
me! Of course he has never seen a “downy” 
tumble a sparrow end over end, which is not 
infrequent, and he forgets that he is cutting 
down every dead tree he can find, and is 
plugging every hole he sees in trees not dead. 

Where, then, can he suppose the woodpecker, 
whose home is in a hole in a tree, is going to 
live? Certainly, if such a home cannot be 
found in Essex County the woodpecker will 
seek some place where there are trees with 
holes in them, or dead trees in which he can 
peck holes for himself. It is contemptible 
officialdom that makes a business of depriving 
the woodpecker of a domicile and, with an 
air of authority, charges the English sparrow 
with it. _ Even Adam accused one of his size. 

And let us hope official imbecility will not 
charge the Chelsea fire upon our little friend, 


who, apparently, has so few friends. Neither 
does observation find that the sparrow 
drives away any other birds, whatever. 
On the contrary, other birds abuse him. If 
any one has fruit trees, rosebushes or wood- 
bine, he can make no better investment for 
their preservation than to entice the sparrows 
to stay with him by feeding them well during 
the winter, and by furnishing shelter for them 
also. To insure help, cultivate the source 
from which it is to come. Gratitude, alone, is 
weak recognition of salvation, however free. 
The popular clamor against the English 
sparrow is chiefly sentimental. His beneficial 
service is practical and cannot be over- 
estimated. 


LITTLE KINDNESSES. 
You gave on the way a pleasant smile 
And thought no more about it; 
It cheered a life that was sad the while 
That might have been wrecked without it; 
And so for the smile and its fruitage fair 
You'll reap a crown some time—somewhere. 


You spoke one day a cheering word, 
And passed to other duties; 
It warmed a heart, new promise stirred, 
And painted a life with beauties. 
And so for the word and its silent prayer 
You'll reap a palm some time—somewhere. 


You lent a hand to a fallen one, 
A lift in kindness given; 
It saved a soul when help was none, 
And won a heart for heaven; 
And so for the help you proffered there 
You'll reap a joy some time—somewhere. 


D. G. BICKERS. 


A CONTENTED FAMILY IN 


SPANIEL NURSES BABY LION. 

Los Angeles, Cal., May 16.—At the Eastlake 
Park ‘‘Zoo”’ Nellie, a beautiful field spaniel, is 

carefully nursing two lion cubs. 

The little fellows are now about two months 
old. When they were born it was found that 
the lioness could not careforthem. She is one 
of the handsomest beasts of her kind in cap- 
tivity, but she has an awful temper, and the 
other animals about her cause her to become 
angered at times.—Boston Post. 


“Grave scholars and mad lovers all admire 

And love, and each alike, at his full tide 

Those suave and puissant cats, the fireside’s pride, 
Who like the sedentary life and glow of fire.” 


BAUDELAIRE. 


WHEN CATS GO A-FISHING. 

When the cat’s well-known aversion to 
water is taken into account, it is surprising to 
find that in a few instances this domestic 
feline has allowed its acquired love for fish 
to overpower its repugnance to getting wet. 
The best-known instance is that reported by 
Buckland, the English naturalist. 

A fisherman of Portsmouth had a cat which 
bore the name of Puddles, and this animal 
used to accompany him on his nightly fishing 
trips. As they neared the fis hing- grounds, 
the cat would perch itself in the bow of the 
boat and keep a close watch for the schools. 
As soon as the boat would get into a school, 
overboard would go Puddles, to return in a 
minute with a fish in its mouth, and it would 
keep on until fishing was over for the night, 
apparently greatly enjoying every minute of 
the time. 

A Lake George, New York, fisherman, a 
few years ago, owned a large black cat which 
used to assist him in fishing for trout. As its 
master sat on the shore waiting patiently for 
a bite, pussy would lie quietly by his side, 
apparently fast asleep. Let him get a bite, 
however, and, lo! what a change. Pussy 
was then wide awake, and rushed up and down 
the shore in excitement. When, after some 
struggling, the fisherman managed to work the 
trout into the shallow water near shore, in 
would jump pussy up to the shoulders, and, 
fixing its claws firmly in the fish, bring it to 
the bank and lay it at its master’s feet. It 
would then resume its;place beside its master 
and dream away the time until another trout 
was on the line. 


JOHN N. COBB, in The Cat Review. 


L AW RENC EBU RG, TENN. 


PUSS BECOMES FOSTER-MOTHER. 

L. F. Gunn of Lawrenceburg, Tenn., kindly 
sends us the photograph reproduced above, 
and writes: “The squirrels were only a day 
old when placed with the cat. She seems to 
think more of them than of the kitten.” 

It seems that a hunter killed several 
squirrels in the neighborhood, and fearing 
he might have shot the mother, took the little 
things home to feed to his cat that they might 
be saved from starvation. To his surprise, 
however, puss, who had one kitten, purred 
when the squirrels were placed before her. 
She has been playing mother to them since, 
and they are now about the most contented 
family in Lawrenceburg. 


: 


Our 


Dumb Animals. 


Founders of American Band of Mercy: 
GEO. T. ANGELL and REV. THOMAS TIMMINS. 
Office of Parent American Band of Mercy: 

GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary. 
A. JUDSON LEACH, State Organizer. 
PLEDGE. 


“I will try to be kind to all harmless living creatures, 
and try to protect them from cruel usage.” 

Any Band of Mercy member who wishes can cross out 
the word harmless from his or her pledge. M.S. P.C. A. 
on our badges means ‘Merciful Society Prevention of 
Cruelty to All." 


We are glad to report this month two 
hundred and seventy-four new branches of 
our Parent Band of Mercy, making a total 
of seventy-four thousand, seven hundred and 
twenty-two, with probably over two million 
members. 


We send without cost, to every person 
asking, a copy of “Band of Mercy Informa- 
tion’’ and other publications. 

Also without cost, to every person who 
forms a Band of Mercy, obtaining the signa- 
tures of thirty adults or children or both to 
the pledge, and sends us the name chosen for 
the Band and the name and post office ad- 
dress (town and state) of the president who 
has been duly elected: 


1. Our monthly paper, Our Dumb Animals, for one 
year. 

2. Mr. Angell’s ‘“‘Address to the Boston Public 

Schools,”’ “Five Questions Answered,” ‘‘Relations of 

Animals That Can Speak to Those That Are Dumb,” 

and ‘“‘Annual Report.” 

m.. “Does It Pay?’’—an account of one Band of 
ercy. 

4. Copy of “‘Band of Mercy Songs.” 

5. ‘‘Twelve Lessons on Kindness to Animals,” con- 
many anecdotes. 

ight ‘‘Humane Leafiets,’’ containing pictures and 
one hundred selected stories and poems. 

. For the president, an imitation gold badge. 

The head officers of Juvenile Temperance Associations 
and teachers and Sunday school teachers, should be 
presidents of Bands of Mercy. 

Nothing is required to be a member but to sign the 
pledge, or authorize it to be signed. 

Any intelligent boy or girl fourteen years old can form 
a Band with no cost, and receive what we offer, as 
before stated. 


Good Order of Exercises for Band of Mercy Meetings. 

1.—Sing Band of gd song or hymn, and repeat the 
Pledge together. (See Melodies.) 

2.—Remarks by President, and reading of Report of 
last meeting by Secretary. 

3.—Readings, “Angell Prize Contest Recitations,” 
“Memory Gems,” and anecdotes of good and noble say- 
ings and deeds done to both human and dumb creatures, 
with vocal and instrumental music. 

4.—Sing Band of Mercy song or hymn. 

5.—A brief address. Members may then tell what 


taini 
6. 


they have done to make human and dumb creatures 
and better. 
.—Enrollment of new members. 
7.—Sing Band of Mercy song or hymn. 


BAND OF MERCY BADGES. 

They are very handsome—a white star on a blue 
ground, with gilt letters and border, and we sell five 
for ten cents, in money or postage stamps, or larger 
numbers at same price. We cannot attend to smaller 
numbers than five. 

&@ See last page for prices of other Band of Mercy 
supplies. 


Photograph from Minneapolis Tribune. 


“TRIBUNE” BAND OF MERCY, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

This picture is one of several which appeared recently in a half-page article in the Minne-. 
apolis Tribune, telling of the good accomplished by the “Tribune” Band of Mercy in that city. 
Bird houses have been built to protect and lure feathered songsters, nests have been set in 
trees to offer homes, and boys who scoffed at the workers have been converted to the cause 


and given up their cruel slingshots. 


This wide-awake Band of thirty members was formed last October by Mrs. Walter L. Hill, 
who gives her entire time to humane effort and who has favored us with an account of her 
work. She is now planning to organize ‘‘neighborhood bands” with small memberships, as 


the best method of promoting the cause. 


She writes wisely: “‘We may prosecute and hold 


people in check through fear forever, but it is only by instilling in the heart of the child the 
love for animals and the desire to protect the weak and helpless, that cruelty will ever be 


effectually checked.” 


WITH BAND OF MERCY WORKERS. 


Many of the W. C. T. U. county super- 
intendents of mercy are forming Bands in 
different parts of the country. 

Mr. Leach, our state organizer, has recently 
visited all the schools in Pittsfield and formed 
them into active Bands of Mercy. He is now 
doing similar work in Fall River. 

Miss Olney, corresponding secretary of the 
Rhode Island Humane Education Society, 


reports this month ninety-seven new Bands | 
organized in the schools of Providence and | 


Pawtucket. 


TEXANS PROUDLY WEAR STAR. 


Band of Mercy Button Appeals to New Humane 
Society in Lone Star State. 

Rev. Father P. A. Heckman is the president 
of a very active Band of Mercy which has set 
the whole town of Temple, Texas, afire for the 
humane cause. This work started as the re- 
sult of a new Humane Society organized re- 
cently in that city, of which Father Heckman 
is also president. ‘‘The star suits us Texans 
excellently,”’ he writes. ‘‘Some of the adult 
members proudly wear the Band of Mercy 
button.” 

“We expect to enroll several hundred chil- 
dren soon, possibly five hundred. This Hu- 
mane Society movement interests more people 
here than anything that has ever come up in 


this city. My whole Sunday school in church, 
a few Sundays ago, joined the Band of 
Mercy.” 


We recently wrote Father Heckman a rather 
extended letter, in reply to questions about 
humane work, methods, etc., and were greatly 
surprised to receive from him in a few days a 
copy of our letter printed in the Daily Tele- 
gram of Temple, which, as he says, “‘shows the 
interest the paper has taken in this move- 
ment.”” We have already sent several hun- 
dreds of our “‘star’’ buttons to the patriotic 
Temple Texans. If we had more clergy of 
Father Heckman’s stamp in all denominations, 
there would be no need of asking the church 
to give one Sunday in fifty-two to the con- 
sideration of humane subjects. 


GIFT OF BOSTON CHILDREN. 

Children in the public schools of Boston 
voluntarily contributed $647.24, an Band of 
Mercy Day last April, to be used to erect a 
drinking fountain in this city to the memory 
of the late President of the Parent American 
Band of Mercy. It was a splendid expression 
of their love for Mr. Angell, especially as the 
children were allowed to give only one penny 
each. 


—_> 


HOW THE PRESS HELPS US. 

The press of the country is lending sub- 
stantial aid to the Band of Mercy cause, by 
devoting many columns to our work, but 
there is still a wide opportunity in many 
sections for more to be done in this way. The 
Brooklyn (N.Y.) Eagle, every Friday even- 
ing, contains a children’s humane department 
and is doing a vast amount of good in teaching 
the young to be kind to their dumb friends. 
It prints weekly letters from the members, 
interesting drawings and other pictures, and 
anecdotes and verse about animals. Every 
week, also, appears the following coupon 
which we reproduce as an example worthy of 
imitation by other dailies in large cities and 
also by the country weeklies: 


= Humane Club Coupon = 
> Please enter my name as a Free member m 
= of THE BROOKLYN DAILY HUMANE & 
CLUB. 
= I promise to be kind to all living crea- 
ns tures and try to protect them from cruel 
m usage. 
= 
= Fill out and return to the Brooklyn Daily § 
m Eagle Humane Club, Brooklyn, N. Y. = 
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WHAT IS THE OBJECT OF 
THE BANDS OF MERCY? 
I answer: To teach and lead every 


child and older person to seize 
every opportunity fo say a kind | some dumb creature happier. 
word or do a kind act that will 


make some other human being or 


GEO. T. ANGELL. 


New Bands of Mercy. 


73918 


73919 


73920 


73921 


73929 


73930 


73931 


73932 


73933 


73934 


73935 


73936 


73937 


73938 


73939 


73940 


73941 


73942 


73943 


73944 


73945 


73946 


73947 


73948 


73949 


73950 


73951 


73952 


Beverly, Mass 
Washington Sch. Bands. 
Div. 5. 

P., V. W. Hume. 


Div. 6 

P., E. A. Flemming. 
Div. 7 

P., L. F. Smith. 
Div. 8. 


P., G. E. Dennis. 
Prospect School Bands. 
Div. 1. 

P., E. E. Colby. 

Div. 2. 

P., B. M. Petrie. 

Div. 3. 

P., N. M. White 


9 Div. 4. 


P., A. M. Preston. 
Div. 5. 
P., H. L. Abbott. 


7 Div. 6. 


P., H. M. Colby. 

Div. 7. 

P., R. A. McKay. 

Div. 8. 

P., E. P. Henson. 
North Beverly, Mass. 
Bass River Sch. Bands. 
Div. 1. 


P., M. A. Wallis. 
Div. 2. 
P., S. T. Linnell. 
Div. 3. 


P., F. M. Cochran. 
Div. 4. 

P., M. F. Cressy. 
Div. 5. 

P., N. G. Stubbert. 
Beverly, Mass. 
McKay St. Sch. Bands. 
Div. 1. 

P., Cora M. Rogers. 
Div. 2. 

P., M. R. Rogers. 


Div. 3. 
P., W. C. Winslow. 


Div. 4. 

P., M. G. Perkins. 

Ryal Side School Bands. 

Div. 1. 

P., H. M. Jeffers. 

Div. 2. 

P., C. C. Hodgkins. 

Div. 3 

P., M_ T. Robinson. 

Div. 4 

P., H. C. Cooper. 

Centerville Sch. Bands. 

Div. 1. 

P., Miss Narcissa Burn- 
ham. 

Div. 2. 

P., N. F. Harrison. 

Lynn, Mass. 

Cobbet School Bands. 

Div. 1. 


P., J. A. M. Benner. 
Div. 2. 

P., B. W. Weeks. 
Div. 3. 

P., L. H. Allen. 
Div. 4. 

P., G. P. Delnow. 
Div. 5. 

P., E. A. Lee. 
Div. 6. 

P., C. J. Frazier. 
Div 7. 

P., J. A. Smith. 
Div. 8. 


P., A. G. Morris. 


73953 
73954 


73955 


73959 
73960 
73961 
73962 


73963 


73964 
73965 
73966 


73967 


73968 


73969 


73970 


73971 


73972 


73973 


73974 


73975 


73976 


73977 


73978 


73979 


73980 


73981 


73982 


73983 


Div. 9. 

P., S. A. Moulton. 
Div. 10 

P., G. A. Gowen. 
Div. 11. 

P., H. L. Barrett. 
Div. 12 

P., A. L. Blaney. 
Div. 13 

P., M. M. Hooper. 
Div. 14 

P., A. H. McPhetres. 
Div. 15. 

P., S. L. Fits. 

Div. 16. 

P., M. R. Willis. 
Div. 17. 

P., B. A. Chadwick. 
Div. 18. 

P., H. A. Boyce. 


Cobbet Pri. Sch. Bands. 
Div. 1. 
P., A. S. Emerson. 


Div. 2. 
P., F. A. Boyce 
Div. 3. 
P., C. G. Weeks. 
Div. 4. 


P., F. W. Bacheller. 

Dayton, Ohio. 

American Flag Band. 

P., Miss Cinnie Clark. 

Fort Collins, Colo. 

Fort Collins Band. 

P., E. M. Tannar. 

Tacoma, Wash. 

Lincoln School Bands. 

Div. 1—4th Grade. 

P., Miss Adelaide Han- 
ley. 

Div. 2—5th Grade. 

P., Ethel P. Sweet. 

Div. 3—6th Grade. 

P., Miss Anna Beck- 
strom. 

Div. 4—6th Grade Spec’l 

P., Miss Norma Mc- 
Donald. 

Essex, Mass. 

High School Bands. 

P., Mr. Stephen Wright. 

Center School Bands. 

Div. 1. 

P., Mrs. Clara Stewart. 

Div. 2. 

P., Miss Florence Nor- 
ton. 

South School Bands. 

Div. 1. 

P., Miss Kenty. 

Div. 2. 

P., Miss Ruth Deering. 

Essex Falls Sch. Bands. 

Div. 1. 

P., Miss Belle D. Rogers 

Div. 2. 

P., Miss Martha Storey. 

District School Band. 

P., Miss Winifred Burn- 
ham. 

Bland, Mo. 

Sunshine Band. 

P., Miss Carrie Satter- 
field. 

York Springs, Pa. 

L. T. L. Band. 

P., Mae E. Gardner. 

Dayton, Ohio. 

Washington Bands. 

Div. 1. 

P., Miss F. M. Schroder. 

Div. 2. 

P., Miss M. T. Clayton. 

Div. 3. 

P., Miss I. Harn. 


73986 


73987 


73988 
73989 


73990 


73991 


73992 


Port Gibson, Miss. 

High School Bands. 

Div. 1. 

P., Lillian Rogers. 

Be Kind to Every Liv- 
ing Creature Band. 

P., Charles Redish. 

Sunbeams. 

P., Charley Morehead. 

Div. 4. 

P., Minerva Mounger. 

Winchester, Va. 

Winchester Band. 

P.,Mrs Robert M.Ward 

Tacoma, Wash. 

Longfellow Sch. Band. 

Div. 1—4th Grade. 

P., Miss Lora Willser. 

Div. 2—5th Grade. 

P., Miss Flora Zaugg. 


73993 Div. 3—6th Grade. 
P., Miss Henrietta 
Kelley. 
73994 South Yarmouth, Mass. 
South Yarmouth Sch. 
Bands. 
Div. 1. 
P., Miss Butman. 
73995 Div. 2. 
P., Miss Warren. 
73996 Div. 3. 
P., Miss Lee. 
73997 Yarmouth, Mass. 
Yarmouth Sch. Bands. 
Div. 1. 
P., Mr. Jewett. 
73998 Div. 2. 
P., Miss Bass. 
73999 Div. 3. 
P., Miss Eldridge. 
74000 West Yarmouth, Mass. 
West Yarmouth Sch. 
Bands. 
Div. 1. 
P., Miss Hodgdon. 
74001 Div. 2. 
P., Miss Maher. 
74002 Hyannis, Mass. 
Training School Bands. 
Div. 1. 
P., A. M. Stowe. 
74003 Div. 2. 
P., A. H. Chadwick. 
74004 Div. 3. 
P., H. C. Moore. 
74005 Div. 4. 
P., Mary Gregg. 
74006 Div. 5. 
P., S. S. Ford 
74007 Div. 6. 
P., I. S. Finley. 
74008 Granby, Mass. 


74010 


74011 


74012 


74013 


74014 


74015 


Granby Band. 

P., Mr. Charles Fuller. 

Roy, Wash. 

Laccomas Band. 

P., Antone K. Hong. 

Bowdotnham, Maine. 

L. T. L. Band. 

P., Mrs. Hattie C. Reed. 

Worcester, Mass. 

Rainbow Band. 

P., Ernest Fallstrom 

Madison, So. Dak. 

City School Bands. 

Sunflower. 

P., Walter Kundert. 

Willing Workers. 

P., Gertrude Murphy. 

Brothers and Sisters of 
Mercy. 

P., Helen Jones. 

Animal Friend. 

P., Willie Wueff. 


74016 


74017 


74018 
74019 


74020 


74021 


74022 


74023 


74024 


74025 


Kindness. 

P., Ruth Schmidt. 

Washington Sch. Mercy 
Band. 

P., Joseph Brorby. 

Div. 7. 

P., Janet Reed. 

Div. 8. 

P., Earl Holdridge. 

Helping Hands, Left 
Hand. 

P., Pearl Neardahl. 

Helping Hands, Right 
Hand. 

P., Ernest Wueff. 

Chicago, Ill. 

Jr. Humane Soc. Band. 

P., Dr. Isaac Prince. 

Pembroke, Ont., Can. 

Pembroke Band. 

P., Desmond St. James. 

Charlevoix, Mich. 

Lincoln Band. 

P., Joe Wedderburn. 

Bancroft, So. Dak. 

L. T. L. Band. 

P., Martha Clancy. 


74026a Roxbury, Mass. 


Geneva No. 3 Band. 
P., Joseph Green. 


74026bGeneva No. 13 Band. 


74027 


74028 


P., A. McIntyre. 
Dorchester, Mass. 
Galvina No. 1 Band. 
P., Paul N. Sargent. 
West Seattle, Wash. 
Juvenile Humane Band. 
P., Elmer Bredenmeyer. 


74029 Inman, Kan. 


74030 


74031 


74032 


74033 


74034 


74035 


74036 


74037 


74038 


74039 


74040 


74041 


74042 


74043 


The German Progressive 
Band. 

P., Jacob Unrich. 

Onaway, Mich. 

Mercy Band. 

P., Mrs. Eva Valentine. 

Dayton, Ohio. 

Van Cleve Sch. Bands. 

No. 1. 

Anna Wilson. 

No. 2. 

Lilian Petit. 


P., Clara Spindler. 


P., Rose Miller. 
No. 5. 
Martha Haenssler. 
No. 6. 
Edna Haines. 
South English, Iowa. 
South English Band. 
P., Raymond Sloan. 
Milton, N. Y. 
Milton Band. 
P., Caroline H. Clarke. 
Auburn, Maine. 
Auburn Heights Band. 
P.,Miss Norma Whiting. 
Madison, So. Dak. 
Busy Bee Band. 
P., Francis Fitzgerald. 
Satsop, Wash. 
Satsop Loyal Defenders 
Band. 
P., Mrs. Mabel Van 
Walker. 
Empire, Mich. 
L. T. L. Band. 
P., Mrs. Frankie Acker- 
man. 
Dorchester, Mass. 
Columbia Band. 
P., Harold Grant. 


74044 


74045 


74046 


74047 


74048 


74049 


74050 


74051 


74052 


74053 


74054 


74055 


74056 


74057 


74058 


74059 


74060 


74061 


74062 


74063 


74064 


74065 


74066 


74067 


74068 


74069 


74070 


74071 


74074 


74075 


Columbia City, Ind. 
Columbia City Band. 
P., Miss Gertrude Briggs. 
Dayton, Ohio. 

Schiller School Bands. 
No. 1. 
P., Miss 
No. 2. 
P., Miss 
No. 3. 
Miss 
No. 4. 
P., Miss 
No. 5. 
Miss 
No. 6. 
P., Miss 
No. 7. 
P., Miss Peacock. 
Alexandria, Minn. 
Union Lake Band. 

P., Merle Westerfield. 
Burlingame, Kans. 
The Junior League Bd. 
P., Miss Edna Ellis. 
Dayton, Ohio. 

Garfield School Bands. 
Lincoln. 

P., Daisy Stauffer. 
Dunbar. 

P., Louise M. Troy. 
Willing Workers. 

P., Helen McNary. 
Garfield. 

P., Kath. Hammond. 
Longfellow. 

P., Eleanor E. Fonts. 
Little Helpers. 

P., Charlotte Kimmel. 
Fort Scott, Kan. 
Central School Band. 
P., Mrs.W.H. Simonton. 
N.Y. City, N.Y. 
Little Helpers Band. 
P., Miss May Minnogh. 
Alexandria, Minn. 

La Grand Band. 

P., Mr. Charley Lund. 
Las Cruces, N. Mex. 
Las Cruces Band. 

P., Miss Fannie Ford. 
Oronogo, Mo. 

Oronogo Band. 

P., MissIrene McCollum. 
Woonsocket, So. Dak. 
Warren Band. 

P., Agnes V. Brown. 
Cole Camp, Mo. 

Cole Camp School Bd. 
P., Mabel Holtzen. 
Vorcester, Mass. 

Lake View Band. 

P., Augustine Sebbens 
Marion, Neb. 

Busy Bee Band. 

P., Miss E. Inez P. Wicks. 
Rudolph, Ohto. 

Loyal Band of Mercy. 
P., Wm. Shuler. 
Middleton, Tenn. 
Middleton Band. 

P., Miss Tennie Powell. 
Providence, R. I. 
Althea St. Sch. Bands. 
Be Kind to All. 

P., Annie C. Kenyon. 
Golden Rule. 

P., Alice B. Whittemore. 
Kind Helpers. 

P., Nellie V. Perry. 
Kind Boys and Girls. 
P., Helen M. White. 
Charles St. School Bds. 
Protectors. 

P., May Hadley. 


Herrel. 
Kirshner. 
Pfeiffer. 
Brown, 
Crume. 


Von Engeln. 
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Our 


Dumb 


Animals. 15 


THE SOUTH AFRICAN 


OSTRICH. 


Since coming to South Africa 
it has been our privilege to be- 
come more or less familiar 
with the ostrich and some of 
its queer habits. It is one of 
the largest birds of the present 
day. There was a much larger 
bird, however, in Madagascar 
in prehistoric times. A leg 
of this extinct bird, measuring 
nearly five feet, and an egg a 
foot long, are on exhibition in 
the Cape Town Museum. 

The ostrich is from six to 
eight feet high when it holds 
its head and neck upright, and 
has an unusually small head 
in proportion to its body. 
Sometimes the male roars not 
unlike the lion; this is done 
by enlarging the neck, mid- 
way between the head and the 
body, until it is as large asa 
child’s head. The air is for- 
cibly blown through the throat, 
and the sound, once _ heard, 
can never be mistaken. The 
ostrich has been domesticated 
within the last fifty years. 
Statistics show that in 1865 
only eight birds were in cap- 
tivity. A few wild birds are 
still to be found, but nearly 
all have become domesticated. 
In 1904 there were 357,970 
birds here in Cape Colony. 

_ The birds breed once a year, and can hatch 
sixteen or seventeen eggs. If a person is 
caught in the open by the male bird, there is 
only one thing to do—lie on the ground until 
help arrives, or perhaps he may tire of your 
presence, and, after a time, leave of his own 
accord. The triumphant bird usually sits on 
his victim until driven off. It has not been 
scientifically determined just how long an 
ostrich will sit upon a man, but it is usually 
long enough. 

The young birds, not unlike the natives of 
South Africa, are very fond of dancing. They 
will spread their wings and whirl around many 
times in the most fantastic fashion. They are 
also fond of eating all sorts of things. I once 
gave a bird an American biscuit, which stopped 
in his throat for a time, but finally disappeared. 
They will swallow a small ear of corn without 
any difficulty, or try to take a watch chain; 
in fact, anything that is loose. 

An ostrich died at Montague in 1893 at the 
estimated age of fifty-five years. 


J. F. OLMSTED, in Youth's Instructor. 


THINGS TO REMEMBER. 


1. Remember that everything that is alive 
can feel. Sometimes there are too many in- 
sects, and they have to be killed. When théy 
must die, kill them as quickly and mercifully 
as you can. 

2. Remember that cruelty grows like other 
sins if not checked. 

3. Remember that to take pleasure in seeing 
animals hurt or killed shows something ter- 
ribly wrong in our nature. 

4. Remember your pets—if you keep any— 
and see that they do not starve while you live 
in plenty. 

5. Remember that cats and dogs want fresh 
water always where they can get at it. 

6. Boys who drive donkeys or horses should 
remember that they must go slowly when 
they have loads to drag, and that the poor 
animals are made of flesh and blood. Blows 
will make them weak and less able to work. 
Angry words frighten and wear them out. 
Use the whip as little as possible, and en- 
courage them with kind words. 

hen you feel inclined to throw stones 
at living creatures, stop and think: ‘‘How 
should I like to be bruised, and to get my 
bones broken ‘just for fun?’ ”’ 


OSTRICHES IN FULL FEATHER. 


KNOW THYSELF FIRST. 

Human life as a whole moves, and cannot 
help moving, towards the eternal ideal of 
perfection, only by each separate individual 
advancing towards his own personal and 
equally unlimited perfection. 

What a dreadfully pernicious superstition 
is that under the influence of which men— 
neglecting the inward work upon themselves, 
which is the only thing really needed for their 
own and society’s welfare, and also the one 
thing in which man has full power—direct all 
their strength towards arranging the life of 
others, which is beyond their power, and (for 
the attainment of this impossible aim) 
employ violent means, certainly evil and in- 
jurious to themselves and to others, and 
which more surely than anything else re- 
move them both from their personal and from 
the general perfection! LEO TOLSTOY. 


IS IT WORTH WHILE? 
Is it worth while that we jostle a brother 
Bearing his load on the rough road of life? 
Is it worth while that we jeer at each other 
In blackness of heart ?—that we war to the knife? 
God pity us all in our pitiful strife. 


God pity us all as we jostle each other; 
God pardon us all for the triumphs we feel 
When a fellow goes down; poor, heart-broken 
brother, 
Pierced to the heart; words are keener than steel, 
And mightier, far, for woe and for weal. 


Were it not well in this brief little journey 
On over the isthmus, down into the tide, 

We give him a fish instead of a serpent, 
Ere folding the hands to be and abide 
For ever and aye, in dust at his side? 


Look at the roses saluting each other; 
Look at the herds all at peace on the plain— 
Man, and man only, makes war on his brother, 
And dotes in his heart on his peril and pain— 
Shamed by the brutes that go down on the plain. 
JOAQUIN MILLER. 


The bravest are ever the most humane, the 
most gentle, the most kind; and if any one 
would be truly brave let him learn to be gentle 
and tender to every one and everything about 
him. REV. ARTHUR SEWELL, M.A. 


‘¢ Blessed are the merciful.” 


(Translated from the French. ) 
MORNING. 

Courage! my brave beasts, courage! The 
cold of the morning stings you and causes your 
breath to come in jets of white steam, but 
warmth will come with labor. Courage! 

We depart before the tide and it is hard to 
cross the fields under the pale sky from which 
the last stars are not yet effaced, but there is 
always the coming day when eastern skies 
will flame with gold and suddenly the sun 
appears to revive us with its golden rays. 
Courage! my brave beasts. 

Work is necessary.-: It is life. Whether we 
are sad or gay, happy or unhappy, we must 
work. If we are happy, work increases our 
happiness by adding to our sense of usefulness. 
If we are sad, work distracts and consoles us. 
The most unhappy people in the world are 
those who have nothing to do but count their 
tears. Work is necessary. It is the law of 
life and all work profits someone. 

The field which we lay out now is the 
cradle of the next crop and the results of our 
labor will nourish the coming man and the 
famished ravens which follow us and seem to 
say, “It is for us that the plow has uncovered 
all these insects. Man has again furnished 
us a dainty meal.’”’ In peace and in war man 
works for the ravens. He must work. He 
must prepare the fields a long time in advance. 
The grain must sleep in the earth where the 
rains from heaven and the rays of the sun will 
nourish its germ of life. 

Work then the fields, my brave beasts, and 
soon the housewife after having fed her chil- 
dren will send them to school where the lessons 
of the day will be learned, will strengthen and 
enable them the better to perform the tasks 
which shall be required of them in the world. 
Work then the fields, and God will give a 
good harvest to the master as well as to the 


worker. 
EVENING. 

Courage, again, my brave beasts! You are 
weary, | know. You follow slowly the fur- 
row which holds the grain, but have patience. 
We are at the end of our task. The sun is 
setting in a blaze of crimson glory and the 
earth is filled with shafts of light as from a 
ball of fire. It sinks, it disappears, and the 
after-glow envelops the sky, and the rising 
moon shining white and clear in the heavens 
announces the coming of night and of repose. 
We will wait, you and I. We have not lost 
our day. 

Beyond is the village. There are the friends, 
parents, and neighbors who have gathered to 
recount their little tales of the day’s doings, 
and from the open door of the houses can be 
heard the clear voices of the workers. My 
children have returned from school. Their 
mother gives them their simple meal and lis- 
tens to their childish tale. My heart is warm 
and my tired senses refreshed when with my 
chair by the fire, my children about my knee, 
my soup steaming on the table, the good wife 
welcomes my return. 

The church clock strikes three, one for God, 
one for the living, and one for the dead. We 
turn to thoughts of Him who has given us 
strength to earn our share of bread for the 
day, to thoughts of those who will follow us 
in life and thank Him that man is not alone, 
and to thoughts of those who preceded us on 
the earth and that have gone as we shall go, 
praying that the evening of our lives may re- 
semble this, and that we may seek our beds 
with tired bodies and a pure conscience. The 
bad only fear the night. 

So, after all, what is life but a long day of 
work performed for others, and the evening 
the welcome benediction! 


— 


Receipts by the M. S. P. C. A. for April, 1909. 
Fines and witness fees, $192.65. 
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Miss C. M. Lamson, $50; Mrs. Emma Stiles, $3; 
Mrs. J. W. Balcom, $3; Miss M. L. Rockwell, $3; 
Mrs. S. P. Briggs, $1.50; The Christian Republic, 
$0.50; J. W. Spooner, M.D., $0.50. 
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DOLL 


ARS EACH 
ornton 
is aay 


TEN 


» Mrs. Wm. 


. Hender- 


TWO DOLL 
Mrs. E. K. B 
Mrs. W. E. 


\RS EACH. 
ixter, Mrs 
Hoyt, Miss 


Balcom, John Miss 

Baxendale, E. 

De: in, W. B. ; F H. 
D. M 


Bagg, Mrs. Da : Collin, Mrs. kK. M. 
Ferris, Rev. Janes Boyle, ‘Dr O.S. Rober 
Bros., Mr. and Mrs. John White, Miss Delia Barnes, 
C. N. Miller, Mrs. S. W. Duncan, Mrs. J. L. Kilbon, 
Mrs. H. E. Hitchcock, B. T. Gale, B. F. Sturgis, 
M.D., Sewell Clark, 


Miss Sarah G. 


ONE DOLLAR EACH. 

E. C. Gardner, H. C. Wolfenden, Mrs. 
Everett, C. W. Stone, Mrs. E. Stewart, F. M. West, 
Wm. E. Wood, H. R. Higgins, M.D., Miss H. M. 
Weld, Bernard Smith, A. A. Ingersoll, O. A. Parker, 


Edward 


D.D.S., Fannie F. Beard, Mrs. C. T. Moffett, J. F. 
Croston, M.D., Mrs. Edw. Whitney, Miss " Munroe, 
Miss M. Monteith, T. F. Roche, M.D., B. Wil- 


liams, Mrs. J. A. McKie, Mrs. W. H. W adi E. C 
Wilson, Mrs. H. W. Symmes, Mrs. A. C. Merrill, 
Mrs. H. A. Wilder, Mrs. E. A. Bradley, Miss M. 
Rust, J. O. Hodges, Dr. Orlando J. Brown, M. M. 
Brown, M.D., Mrs. Elizabeth H. Dibble, Mrs. C. A. 


Stowell, Mrs. Evelyn Gaylord, Miss Annie B. Jack- 
son, Mrs. H. E. Weatherbee, Mrs. H. E. Blake, 
Mrs. Fred Murray, Mason Barber, Potter Bros. & 


Co., Mary M. Sheldon, 
Whitaker, H. W. Clark, 


Edward McGraw, W. A. 
John E. Magenis, Atty., 


Miss M. Feen ey, Cluett & Sons, Jepson & Kemp, 
Mrs. S. D. Blood, G. W. Estes, Mrs. C. D. Houghton, 
Rev. C. W. Sisson, Dr. A. H. Wright, C. B. Allen, 
Mrs. C. E. Dunn, Mrs. W. B. Payne, Mrs. John 


Green, Michael Mc- 
Quest, C. F. Barrett, 


E. Mole, W. B 
A. Gigure, Dr. J. 


Eastwood, F. 


Mahon, E. 


H. J. Arnold & Sons, O. A. Upton, Mrs. W. C. 
Ainslee, Mrs. Wm. S. Smart, Jr., Dr. J. K. Boom, 
W. Thompson, Henry Spooner, P. J. Dempsey, 
Sumner I. Prindle, Geo. M. Hopkins, Reuther & 
Co., Rev. J. F. Teahan, Prof. Geo. E. Howes, Miss 
mage Clark, Prof. H. A. Garfield, Severance & 


Co., Mrs. A. S. 
D. E. Gi ulbo, 
Prof. A. M. Wa 


D. W. Stevens, Mrs. 
Smith, Dr. S. L. Lloyd 
. Moore, Miss Susan Hopki 


Turner, Rev. 
Mrs. C. G. 
F. I 


Perry A. Smedley, P rof. Leverett W. Spring, Eliza- 
beth Clark, Minot P. Garey, Geo. E. Kn ight, M.D., 
Adams & Co., Gilman Osgood, M.D., ». Cushing, 
M.D., A friend, C. B. Cushing, W. _ Chapman, 
Mrs. J. M. Julian, L. F. Shapley, ea O. Very, 
Mrs. Mary E. Parker, Rev. DeWitt on rk, J. B. 


Etheridge, P. A. Field Shoe Co., Arthur S. Perkins, 


Jno. Pollard, J. H. Smith, Hughes & Kingston, 
Mrs. G. R. Emerton, N. P. Gifford, H. W. Jelly, 
Reuben E. Dockham, Miss S. E. Choate, G. W. 
Lane, E. H. Parker, W. D. Rider, Geo. D. Lewis, 


Jno. M. A. Genist, Mrs. J. B. Dean, S. Lester Car- 
penter, John H. Fisk, Mrs. William Nelson, Dr. 
Alfred Derocher, Dr. J. J. Mahady, Mrs. Mary 
Jenks, Geo. H. Holden, F. R. Shaw, Willis B. 


Anthony, Isaac H. Wilbur, Eusibius Wood, Mrs. 


Sarah Battles, John D. Haytree, F. M. Waters, 
Mrs. M. K. Adams, Miss Edith Adams, Mrs. E. J 
Noble, E. E. Burlingame, W. E. Harmon, Mrs. H 
F. Marshall, Miss Laura E. Ripley, Haggerty & 
Bowe, Mrs. E. F. Jenks, S. C. Poore, Mrs. Vern 
Derosia, Henry Kleiner, E. W. Hart, Rev. J. W. 
Thompson, E. B. Bowen, Mrs. H. W. Dean, Dr. 
Archibald, F. W. Cox, A. T. Viner, Thomas F. 
Callahan, Miss E. D. Rose, Mrs. Chas. McKernon, 


Mrs. Frank D. T 
& Morrow, 
Mrs. 


aylor, Pierce & Sons Co., Howard 
Barnes & Spaulding, Geo. W. Pease, 
E. Backman, Mrs. F. W. Kingsley, Mrs. S. L. 
Fessenden, Judge John C. Crosby, Mrs. W. P. 
Wood, Mrs. D. J. Gimlick, Rev. C. P. Macgregor, 
Miss L. C. Sheldon, Mrs. A. E. Van Ostrand, Harry 
W. Miller, L. A. Chase, G. F. Korn, Cash, Mrs. A. L. 
Fisher, Geo. A. Prediger, William H. Newton, John 
B. Cummings, Geo. H. Cooper, Tanner Hamilton 
Co., James Clary, Mrs. W. H. Jones, Peter Powers, 


Entered at the Post Office 


Miss Sarah J. Smith, Mrs. Fred Jones, Geo. G. 
Crane, Mrs. R. E. Heath, Chas. A. Tucker, Mrs. 
D. A. Kimball, Mrs. Edward L. Day, Dr. Joseph 
Jones, D. P. Sullivan, W. A. Seymour, Mrs. D. 


Morrisey, Mrs. Lizzie Barton, Michael Flynn, Miss 
Katharine Sedgwick, James E. Haite, J. H. Casey, 
Mrs. E. S. Rogers, Miss Sarah P. Rice, Mr. Carl 
Wurtzback, Mrs. Carl Wurtzback, E. W. Markham, 
Mrs. J. O. Quigley, Mrs. J. M. Van Huyck, H. E. 
Pritchard, W B. Clark, Mrs. William Shaylor, Chas. 
E. Hull, H. C. Savage, Mrs. William May, W. C. 
Benton, Mrs. Mary E. Farrar, Ralph J. Rogers, 
Mrs. Roy P. Adams, B. L. DeVarrennes, Miss A. B. 
Foos, Miss Nassau, Mrs. C. R. Denbroeder, W. H. 
Crosby, Chas. Newhall, P.M., F. O. Staples, James 
O. Perry, A. H. Putnam, E. H. Langdon, Frank 


Poor, Mrs. Chas. H. Price, Mrs. Chas. A. Chandler, 
FE. L. Rogers, F. E. Smith, E. O. Richards, Fred- 
erick Full, Joseph Shortell, G. K. Blair, M.D. 


Dr. Kate Mudge, W. G. Phippen, M.D., A. N. 
Sargent, M.D., Ropes Bros., N. Gammon, S. G. 
Macfarlane, E. A. Tufts, F. I. Hopkins, C. H. 
Martin, Mrs. E. H. Dowling, F. A. Shove, Mrs. J. M. 
Robinson, D. P. Corey, J. A. Pierce. 

Total, $497.50. 

The American Humane Education Society, $301. 


SUBSCRIBERS. 

J. Grosszebauer, $5.60; Miss Anna T. Saint, $3; 
H. a Craft, $3.75; Laura A. Munger, $2.50; Mrs. 
J. S. Tittle, $2.50; Mrs. A. M. Kennedy, $2.25; S.N. 
Emerson, $2.25; W. L. Crosby, $2; J. Goodnow & 


Co., $1.50; Carpenter-Morton Co., $1.50; Mrs. 
Henry Merrill, $1.50; Mrs. W. H. nit $1.50; 
Mrs. G. H. Gould, $1.50; Mrs. B. E. Savery, $1.50; 
Mrs. L. A. Selden, $1.50; Mary Jacobs, $1.25; 
Mrs. A. B. Taylor, $0.75. 

ONE DOLLAR EACH. 

Mrs. A. L. Miller, Miss H. Vail, Miss Louise 
Adams, Miss E. L. Brown, Mrs. W. P. Brightman, 
W. H. Munroe, Miss Nina Judd, Mrs. Franklin 
Couch, Alice Lotherington, Swan & Newton Co., 


Dole & Bailey, Mrs. W. O. Stevens, T. A. Kert. 


FIFTY CENTS EACH. 
Mrs. M. L. Brewer, L. W. Conant, Mrs. E. J. 
Hitchcock, Mrs. C. F. Mills, Miss A. Tuckerman, 
Harriet M. Curtis, C. C. Pratt, Mrs. M. Welsh, Mrs. 


N. Tappan, Bates & Humphrey, E. Loud, Miss A. S. 
Perry, Miss E. L. Gould, Mrs. W. S. Bacon, Mrs. 
M. Regan, Elizabeth S. Hutchinson, R. Hewitt, 
Miss B. C. Niles, Mildred L. Caward, Mrs. P. G. Lee, 


W. A. McKenany, F. L. Dunne, C. P. peg Adams, 
Chapman & Co., Stone & Downer . M. Howes & 
Co., Gerrish Bros., Mrs. T. pred P. S. Wilson, 


E. A. Bigelow, Mrs. M 
Rev. C. L. Hill, 


O. Neil, 
Mrs. R. H. 


Wm. Bloom & Co., 
Creamer, C. Martin, 


C. E. Perkins, Rev. G. P. Mitchell, Miss A.M. Brown, 

C. Read, Mrs. M. A. Sargent, Mrs. P. L. Arnold, 
Mrs. A. M. Pettigrew, W. H. Gates, Barta Press, 
Mrs. David Hunt, Mrs. W. Coverdale, Mrs. A. A. 


Ballou, D. H. Kirkpatrick, 
G. A. Booth, H. 


Miss M. Lockwood, Mrs. 
C. Clark Machine Co., E. W. Sald- 


walk, Mrs. S. J. Prouty, Miss M. Morrill, Luce & 
Manning, Edna A. Moore, Mrs. E. Woodward, 
Miss N. J. Case, W. Q. Wales, E. N. Capen. 


All others, $60.27. 
Total, $139.62. 

Sales of publications, 
Total, $1,268.13. 


Receipts by the American Humane Education Soci- 
ety for April, 1909. 

Boston Public Schools fe 
tain, $647.24; A N. Y. friend, 
Bequest of Catherine N. Scott, $39.10; Mrs. Mary 
D. Prime, $15; Mrs. Anna M. Delano, $10; Mrs. 
W. J. Rotch, $10; Miss Mary G. Henderson, $10; 
Miss Emma F. Henc _ on, $10; A friend, $5; ‘‘In 
memory of Samuel A. Johnson, Ivyland,”’ $5; Miss 
M.C. Yarrow, $4.26; Rev. Ward Platt, $4.50; High 
School, Kenton, O., $2.60; Town of Gardner, Mass., 
$2.50; Rev. Charles L. Hill, $2.50; Stowe, Vt., 
Public Schools, $2.50; Elmore, Vt., Public Schools, 
$2.50; Green Bay, Wis., Public Schools, $2,50; Rev. 
H. E. Latham, $2.30; Turner's Falls, Mass., Public 
Schools, $2.30; Miss Anna Saint, $2; N. Conway, 
N. H., Public Schools, $2; Swampscott, Mass., 
Public Schools, $1.88; Mrs. W. F. Senour, $1; 
Mrs. S. W. Duncan, $1. 


xr Angell Memorial Foun- 
$100; Interest on 


Thorndike Saville, $1; 
Small sales, $15.11. 


at Boston, 


Mass., as second class matter. 


Prices of Humane Publications. 


The following publications of the Ameri- 
can Humane Education Society and Massa- 
chusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals can be obtained at our offices at 
the following prices, free of postage: 

Black Beauty, 
( 


“ 


om 30 cts., paper 10 cts. 

heavy paper 35 cts. 

paper 25 cts. 

paper 10 cts, 

(Swedish) paper 20 cts. 

For Pity’s Sake, cloth, large, 60 cts., paper 10 cts. 

Some re fh York’s 400, cloth, 30 cts., paper 10 cts. 

The Strike at Shane's, cloth, 25 cts., paper 10 cts. 

Our Gold Mine at Hollyhurst, cloth; 25 cts., paper 10 cts. 
Beautiful (at publisher's price). 

New, illus. $1.25; cloth, large, 62 cts., small 30 cts. 
Angell Prize Contest Recitations, 16 cts. each. 
Autobiographical Sketches and Recollections, by Geo. T. 

Angell, 6 cents each at office, or 10 cents mailed; 

or cloth bound, 20 cents at office, and 25 cents 

mailed. 

Address to Boston Public Schools, by 
Geo. T. Angell, 2 cents each, or 
Humane Leaflets, Nos. 1 to 8, by Geo. 

T. Angell—Eight of either No. or 

Nos., as wanted, 5 cents; twenty- 

four for 10 cents; one hundred, 25 


cents. 
Bird Leaflet, by Geo. T. Angell . : .25 = 


Greek) | 
(Spanish) 


$2.00 per 100 


The Bell of Atri, F amen by Long- 

fellow, illustrate .50 sid 
Twelve Lessons on Kindness to Ani- 

mals, by Geo. T. Angell, 2 cents 

for the whole twelve bound to- 

gether, or . 2.00 
Humane Horse Book, compiled by 

Geo. T. Angell,5centseach,or . 5.00 
Humane Training and Treatment of 

the Horse, by = . Merwin, 1 

cent each . 1.00 
Care of Horses 
Protection of Animals, by Geo. T. 

Angell 1.50 Fy. 
Five Questions Answered, by Geo. T. ne a 
‘The by Geo. T. A ngell .60 
The Cruel Over-check Card ne sides) -20 ni 
The Overhead Checkrein Card (two .30 
How to Kill Animals Humanely . 1.00 ‘é 
Service of Merc 65 . 
Band of Mercy by Geo. T. 


Humane Manual, for teachers, 32 pp., 
3 cents each, or 2.50 ti 

Fifty-two Band of Mercy Songs and 
Hymns, book form, 2 cents for 
the whole, or 2.00 
Band of Merc Badges. Sterling silver, 30 cents; gold 
or silver finish, two sizes, 8 and 5 cents each; gold 
stamped ribbon, 8 cents; ink stamped ribbon, 4 cents; 
button, white star on blue ground, 5 for 10 cents. 
Band of Mercy Register, 8 cents. 
7 of Mercy Card of Membership, large 2 cents, small 
cent. 

Condensed Information, an eight-page pamphlet, by 
Geo. T. Angell, including all necessary for forming So- 
cieties for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals and 
Bands of Mercy. This, as well as the address of Mr. 
Angell to the National Convention of the Woman's Chris- 
tian Temperance Union at Nashville, Tenn., we send 
without cost to everyone asking. 

The above can be had in smaller numbers 
at the same rates. 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


Founded by GEO. T. ANGELL in 1868. 
Published on the first Tuesday of each month 
by the 


Massachusetts Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals. 


TERMS: 

Single copies, per annum, 50 cents; for four copies 
and below ten, 45 cents each; for ten and below twenty- 
five, 40 cents; for twenty-five and below fifty, 35 cents; 
for fifty and below one hundred, 30 cents; and for one 
hundred and more copies, 25 cents, in advance. Post- 
age free to all parts of the United States. 

@@ Articles for the paper, and subscriptions, may be 
sent to the Editor, 19 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN THE  ataamaea 
HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIET 


Active Life . . $100 00 Associate Annval 00 
Associate Life 50 00 ranc 1 00 
Active Annual . 10 00 Children’s 1 00 


RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN = MASSACHU- 
SETTS SOCIETY P. C. 


Active Life . . $100 00 Associate Annus “= 00 
Associate Life . 50 00 Branch . 1 00 
Active Annual . 10 00 Children's 1 00 


All members of the above-named Societies receive 
OUR DUMB ANIMALS free. Checks and other pay- 
ments may be sent to Hon. HENRY B. HILL, President 
pro tem. and Treasurer. 

OFFICES OF THE SOCIETIES: 
GODDARD BUILDING, 19 MILK STREET, 
Corner Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 


| 

| 


